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CHAPTER XVII.—ConrTInvueD. 

“ You have not asked for the first dance, Geoff,”’ 
she says, “ but I suppose you want it, don’t you ?” 

“T should think so indeed!”’ he answers quickly. 
“ There has been a set or two danced already— 
we are rather late, you know—and there is a 
waltz just commenced, Come!” 

The next moment they are in the room, his arm 
is round her lissome waist, and they are circling 
over the polished floor to the delicious strains of 
The Thousand and One Nights. 

They have waltzed together so often, they know 
each other’s step so well, and the delight of both 
is so great in the exercise, that fatigue is impossi- 
ble to either; and so when Lovelace arrives some 
time later, the first sight which meets his eye is 
Roslyn’s flushed, radiant face over .Geoffrey’s 
shoulder, as she is borne round and round in the 
swift, intoxicating whirl, 

What a shock that sight conveys to his self. 
love, it is difficult to express. “She thinks that 
I have gone—gone, too, without a word of fare- 
well—and this is how much she cares !” he thinks. 
“Is it possible that I have been the sport of a 
heartless flirt? . What a fool, what a consummate 
fool I have been! Why, from present appear- 
ances, she may very likely marry Duncan to-mor- 
row—and I will have gained nothing at all! By 
Jove, she has a steady head !” ' 

This tribute of admiration is involuntarily 
wrung from him by the recollection of how many 
women in the course of his extensive experience 
have proved to have had the reverse of steady 
heads where he has been concerned, And this 
girl could be subjected to all the dangerous fascin- 
ation of his society, could hear his declaration of 
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passion, and then, with blooming cheeks and 
laughing eyes, can dance on the night of his 
departure! As he watches her, as his gaze 
follows the graceful figure, the flower-decked 
head, he is torn by so many conflicting feelings 
that he can scarcely reply to the remarks of his 
hostess. Mortified vanity, anger, admiration, 
love stimulated to resolve, all these emotions 
occupy his mind, and distract his attention from 
everything but the observation of the brilliant 
creature who flashes past him again and again, all 
unconscious, seemingly, of his presence. It is 
with him the old, old story of his sex—that which 
is given loses’ its’ value; while that which is 
beyond reach seems priceless. Had Roslyn 
shown any sign of returning his passion, he would 
scarely have lingered for further urpleasant com- 
plications; but her apparent indifference stings 
him to the keenest détermination to win the 
avowal he desires to hear. Pverything else is 
now subordinate to this. It is the supreme need 
of the moment, and, therefore, the one to which 
the epicurean element in his nature will sacrifice 
all else. 

What Geoffrey’s sentiments are when, having 
at last placed Roslyn in a seat, he stands fanning 
her, and chancing to glance across the room 
suddenly perceives the well-known face of the 
man whom he fancied to be many leagues away 
by this time, it would be vain to say. A cloud 
comes over the whole gay scene to him, and with 
a change of voice which ‘would in itself tell 
Roslyn what'is the matter, he says: 

“ Why, yonder is ‘Lovelace! Did you expect 
to see him here?” 

“ Is it probable that I did?” she asks, quietly, 
“when you told me this afternoon that he was 

e, 

“T told you what Ae said—that he was going, 
that is,’’ 

“And I had no reason to doubt it.. I was quite 
surprised when Rose told me as she went up to 
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the dressing-room with me, that she’met hish this | 
afternoon and persuaded him to remain the 
evening.” 

“ He was not hard to be persuaded, I imagine,” 
says Geoffréy, with intense bitterness of feeling, 
and sot a PA bittértiess of tones “I dont 
believe he ever'meant to go!’”’ vw 

“ He may have mednt to go, and~ changed his 
mind,” says Roslyn, carelessly, feeling impatient 
at his manner of speaking; while Geoffrey, in 
turn, who now knows—or thinks he knows—the 
meaning of the brightness which has been shining 
on him, feels much aggrieved at ,her. excusing 
Lovelace. All his ideas are again ‘thrown into 
confusion, and the green-eyed monster is ramp- 
ant in his breast. As he sees Lovelace advance 
across the floor, he puts Roslyn’s fan abruptly into 
her hand. 

“I had better go,” he says. ‘ You won't need 
me any more.” 

She glances up quickly, with something like a 
flash in her eyes, 

“You are foolish, and utterly unreasonable,” 
she says. ‘ Whose fault is it that I am here? 
But go, by all means, if you, like. I confess Iam 
tired of jealousy and ill-nature,”’ 

Permission thus given him te go, Geoffrey 
naturally does not take advantage of it; and he is 
sill holding his place, looking irresolute and 
lowering, when Lovelace approaches. 

“ How glad Iam to meet you here to-night, 
Miss Vardray,” says the last-named gentleman, 
with his easy grace. “I was on my way to bid 
you farewell this afternoon, when Miss Gilray 
stopped me and induced me to defer my depart- 
ure until to-morrow by holding out the hope that 
I should see you to-night.” 

His tranquil, unruffled manner, his conventional 
words, may veil anything or nothing, Geoffrey 
feels—but to Roslyn, his eyes are sufficiently in- 
telligible in their message when she meets them. 
If her own express anything, however, it is the 
same careless indifference which fills her voice 
when she says, putting her slender hand into the 
one he extends ; 

“Tam a little surprised to see you. Geoffrey 
told me this afternoon that you had gone.” 

“A very natural conclusion on Mr. Thorne’s 
part,” says Lovelace, looking at Geoffrey with a 
slightly amused expression, “ I made my adieu 
at Verdevale, expecting to leave ; but since I was 
so unfortunate as not to find you there, I certainly 
could not have been so neglectful as to leave 
Kirton without seeing you ; so I deferred my de- 
parture to a) later train, and Miss Gilray prevailed 
on me to postpone it until to-morrow. Now, may 
I beg for a dance ?” 

Again Geoffrey, unknowingly and certainly un- 
intentionally, has'served his rival’s interest well. 
Were Ae not standing by, it is probable that 
Roslyn would refuse this request, although it is 
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kno w to entreat; but to refuse it is 
to acknowledge that something exists between 
Lovelace and herself beyond the pale of conven- 
tiqnal igtercourse.. She hesitates avlinstant, then 


rises, not able to tell whether she most ts the 
necessity for doing so, or whether sheis d 
that circumstances “force upon her this last taste 
of love's bitter-sweetness. * * * * 


Half an hour later the dance is over, and 
Lovelace’s opportunity has come. In the dusk 
dimness of a summer night, at the remote end of 
a vine-shaded piazza, with fragrance and music 
both fiiling the air—what fitter place or more 
suggestive surroundings could be found for a 
lovers passionate pleading? And his pleading is 
very passionate, for everything unites to make 
the thrill of (which can never be mistaken for 
simulated) earnestness in his voice. , It seems to 
him that the summer starlight never shone ‘upon 
a fairer woman than she who sits beside him, so 
near that. he sees the trembling motion of her 
hand as’she listens. 

For she does listen—and as Lovelace grows 
more eloquent, more urgent, he remembers that 
the woman who listens, generally yields. Does 
he wish this woman to yield to his suit? At this 
moment he certainly does, All other considera- 
tions have faded from his thoughts, forced into 
the background by the strength of a passion 
which, whether or not déstined to be lasting, 
assuredly now deserves the name of love, 

And Roslyn, conscious of the traitor within 
the fortress of her heart, feels that the struggle is 
too great for her, that the temptation is beyond 
her power of resistance. Even the talisman 
“honor,” seems to have failed. She sits and 
listens as one under a spell, and it will be many 
a long day before summer starlight and summer 
fragrance will fail to bring back the words and 
tones she hears, 

“ You do not deny that you care for me,” says 
Lovelace at last, exultantly, “and what is not 
denied, is partly owned. My beloved, will you 
not own it in words? Wil! you not tell me that 
I have won your heart, and ‘trust me that I will 
find the means to claim it ?—and this!” 

He takes her hand as he utters the last word, 
and she does not withdraw it—but although it 
remains in his clasp, it is not with the yielding 
softness with which some hands surrender them- 
selves, but it is instinct, as he feels, with nervous 
energy that, like electricity, thrills the slight fin- 
gers to their tips. Lovelace, who has Weld many 
hands, acknowledges to himself that he has never 
held one like this before, one that by|the mere 
sensation of touch makes him so conscious of its 
spirit and individuality. 

“I should despise myself if I told you that,” 
says the girl at last. “You have no right to ask 
it of me—you should not press me in such a 
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manner as this! If 1 am weak, if Ll imply a 
@ great deal by merely listening, you ought to be 
content with that; You ought te go—and: only 
ask the rest when you: can ask it with) honor. 
And if. that tine never comes, why then” 

“What then?” he asks, as her voice pauses 
abruptly. 

“ Then,” she says, gathering self-control, again 
by an effort, “do not fancy that I shall break: my 
heart. It may be well: for both of sus! that! time 
and absence should test what we feel. I have 
a suspicion that it may prove only a Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” she ends, with a smile that fires 
the young man’s heart afresh. 

“A Midsummer Night’s, Dream, my fairest,” 
he says. “Ah, wait and see. But for the pain 
of leaving you, I should be glad to be tested, for 
then you might trust me more then than you do 
now. . Now I am conscious, very conscious) that 
you are holding back, that you will not even 
fet yourself love me ; but if I come back free—”’ 

Free with honor,” she interrupts, 

* Do you think I could be free otherwise ?’’ he 
asks, with a. touch of wounded pride: “You 
judge me too hardly because I could;not prevent 
my love for you from bursting all bounds of 
control. You fail to realize the peculiar circum. 
stances of my engagement—” 

“T have just heard you dwell on them all,” 
she says, “ but it seems to me that if it gs merely 
a family arrangement de! convenance, you are 
none the less bound in honor to fulfill it.” 

“ Pardon me,” he says. “I grant that I am to 
a degree bound in honor to fulfill it; but surely 
you cannot think so much bound as if. my 
cousin’s affections were involved ?. I am sure she 
cares no more for me than for any other eligible 
man who will look after her fortune.” 

“But if you were about to marry her for her 
fortune,”’ says Roslyn, “ you must need a fortune : 
and pray remember that | have none.” 

* You are worth a thousand fortunes in your- 
self!’ he says, with (for the moment) passionate 
sincerity. “ How could money add to your sur- 
passing sweetness.” 

She is not old enough, or cold enough, to sug- 
gest that although it could not add to her sweet- 
ness, it might add very materially to his comfort. 
Indeed what young, fair woman, with a pleading 
lover and a heart treacherously inclined toward 
him, would be likely to remember how midsum- 
mer nights end, and the solid things of life 
return with the daylight? Roslyn isimo wiser 
than her age and sex would warrant. She listens, 
and listening, forgives and trusts. 

“If IL. am worth.so much,” she says, * you 
must heed me. It is not right for yow to talk of 
love, or for me to hear. you, now. But) 1. wilt 
hear you when you return—if you will go away 
to-morrow, and only come back when you can 
come with freedom and honor.”’ 





This decision is not at all what Lovelace 
desires.. He has no mind to tear himself away 
from the “ roses and rapture ”’ of love’s dalliance 
in the fair summer hours. that open before him 
like a vista, to face the most practical and most 
disagreeable difficulties of his position. But he 
is intuitively conscious that although he ‘has 
gained much from Roslyn, he will gain. no more 
—and that to hesitate now will be to forfeit: all 
that he has gained. 

* You do not know how hard, how more than 
hard, it is to leave you!’ he says with unfeigned 
reluctance. “ How do I do know that you may 
not shut the door of Paradise in my face when I 
return ?”’ 

“T have never broken my word yet,” she re- 
plies, “and you have it+-I will hear and Iwill 
answer when you return.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


*"] DISTRUST HIM.”’ 


Summer nights pass, with all their flowers and 
stars and poetry, and the mingled glory and de- 
cay of autumn is upon the earth when Roslyn, 
on a day of late September, stands on the piazza 
at Verdevale, and looks out at the soft beauty of 
the scene before her, 

She is not exactly the same Roslyn who parted 
with Lovelace on that night, now two months 
gone by. She looks older and a little more 
grave; she has less of piquant girlishness in her 
appearance, and more of the self-poise of one 
who has tested herself, and learned her own 
powers. Indeed, so far as her power to attract 
is concerned, she has lately had good opportun- 
ity to learn its full extent, for immediately follow- 
ing Lovelace’s departure, Mrs, Parnell carried 
her away on a rcewnd of summer travel, going 
from one fashionable watering-place to another 
in what at last became a veritable triumphal pro- 
gress. At more than one of these gay resorts, 
the new belle—the girl with her flower-like face 
and her passionate eyes—-was the sensation of 
the season; and Mrs. Parnell rejoiced in all the 
homage and incense as if it had been offered to 
herself. Nor was Roslyn at all indifferent to the 
admiration which she excited, The diversion 
had been well and wisely planned on her aunt’s 
part, and its success was all that the foresight of 
that. lady, desired, Had the girl, remained at 
home, there was every probability that by the 
mere concentration of thought upon her absent 
lover she would have drifted into the deep waters 
of a grande. passion ; but Mrs, Parnell, with a 
a. profound distrust of that gentleman, determined 
that he should, be “ put out of her head ”’—and in 
a certain measure she succeeded in this desirable 
end, Scanty time for thought of the absent had 
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Roslyn had for two months; and now that she is 
at home again, it remains to be seen how far the 
impression of her summer romance has been 
effaced, or yet survives. 

It is likely that she is asking herself this ques- 
tion, as she stands thoughtfully looking over the 
lawn and garden, which in the level sunshine of 
afternoon, seem blazing with the richness of 
autumn colors. Only yesterday she returned 
home: to-day she has begun to gather up the 
scattered threads of daily existence, and with 
these are intertwined many associations — that 
carry her thoughts back to the weeks . preceding 
her departure, While she is thus 

“ Telling her memories over, 
As you tell your beads,” 
her attention is caught by the appearance of a 
horseman entering the gate, and a moment later 
Colonel Duncan rides up to where she stands, 

They meet with the cordial ease of old friends, 
for there is too much simplicity and sincerity in 
both for their regard to be diminished or con- 
strained by the recollection of what has passed 
between them. The gentleman smiles as he 
takes the slender hand, and looks in the frank, 
sweet face uplifted to him. 

“T have come to bid you welcome,” he says, 
“Tf you had known how much we missed you, 
you would hardly have stayed'so long. Yet we 
were not so selfish but that we were glad to hear 
of yonr pleasure—and no one was more glad 
than I.” 

“TI am sure of that,’’ she answers, with a grate- 
ful, eager accent. “ No one has ever been more 
kind than you. And I Aave had a great deal of 
pleasure—so much, that I felt as if I ought to 
divide with some other girl. It is not fair that 
one should have so much.” 

Helaughs. “Isitnot? Well, there are many 
things more nnfair than that in the world. I con- 
fess I am quite satisfied for you te have the share 
of several other girls. But tell me about your 
triumphs and dissipations. Have they spoiled 
you? Are you able to take up the old life and 
be content ?”” 

“IT think I can,” she answers. “It seems to 
me I should be a very poor sort of person if I 
could not.” 

“T am not sure of that,” he says. “It is 
natural that at your age, and with your—capabil- 
ities, we will say ’’—he smiles here—“ It is very 
natural that you should love pleasure, excitement, 
and admiration. Don’t imagine from my saying 
this that I think you vain,” he adds, speaking 
more quickly than usual, as he sees a slight flush 
spreading over her cheeks and brow. “I never 
knew any woman whom I considered ‘less ‘so. 
All I mean is, that it would not be strange if you 
should find your quiet home life a little dul! after 
such a brilliant round of gayety. In fact, it will 
be very strange, indeed, if you do not find it so,” 





“ I have a better opinion of myself than to fear 
I shall,” she answers, laughing. “I am fond 
of confections sometimes, but I should not like 
to live on them entirely ; and one niight as well 
do that as to lead a life of dissipation all the 
time.” 

“Yet that is what many people do,” he says. 

“Yes, but they are the spoiled children of 
fortune, who have been fed on bonbons until 
they have lost all taste for solid food.' I hope I 
shall never become so unhealthy in appetite as to 
prefer champagne to tea and coffee—for break- 
fast.’’ 

“Tea and coffee are safer’ for the’ head, 
certainly,” says Colonel Duncan, “ but I/heard a 
young lady say, the other day, that. champagne 
and the german make everything else in life seem 
stale, flat, and unprofitable.’ 

“The german! oh, it is delicious!” cries the 
girl, impulsively, her eyes sparkling, and her 
slender form becoming instinct, as it were, with 
the poetry of motion, looking as if the next 
moment it would float away on’ the’ melodious 
tide of The Beautiful Blue Danube.’ She begins 
involuntarily to hum that entrancing strain, while 
the slippered foot that peeps from under the 
flounce of her fleecy white dress beats soft time to 
the measure. 

Duncan’s:eyes are fastened on her with a gaze 
half amused, halfsad. ‘* What a radiant creature !’’ 
he is thinking. “How could: I ever have 
dreamed, for a moment, that she could be mine !’" 

“* Don’t you like the german, Colonel Duncan?” 
she says, suddenly recalling her thoughts from the 
reminiscences to which they were straying. “I 
do not remember ever to have seen you dance; 
and yet you are so fond of music that I am sure 
you would dance well.” 

“ My dancing days were over long ago,” ‘he 
answers. 

‘‘ How much pleasure you miss!’’ she exclaims, 
with such genuine commiseration that he laughs 
and says: 

“ It by no means follows, does it? that because 
I don’t care for waltzing, I may not have as much 
pleasure as you, who are what you young ladies 
would call ‘devoted’ to it. There is a law of 
compensation in all things, believe me.” 

“Yes; of course, everybody has different 
tastes, and so their pleasures are different. But 
there is nothing so exhilarating as the waltz, I 
am sure. Is there any physical exertion which 
gives as much pleasure to others as waltzing does 
to those who are passionately fond of it? O, I 
can’t think so!” 

* That is because you have not tried all kinds 
of exhilarating physical exertion,” he replies. 
“ Shooting, for instance. Now, to me, even in 
my earliest youth, the pleasure and excitement of 
dancing—though I was fond of it—was tame and 
tasteless beside that of taking a bird on the wing. 
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I think that a good canter on a fine horse will 
compare favorably with a galop in a ball room; 
or, better still, the bound of a staunch sailing- 
vessel as she flies before the wind in a stiff gale.” 

“J grant that a good canter is delightful; I 
never tried the sailing-vessel; but still—’” 

She does not finish her sentence, for at this 
moment Mr. Vardray appears in the hall-door 
and comes forward to shake hands with Colonel 
Duncan; while having just caught a glimpse of a 
figure in white advancing through the garden, she 
turns, and with a little nod of apology to the 
Colonel, runs lightly down the piazza steps, and 
saunters across the lawn to welcome Lettice. 

It is the first time that the two girls have met 
since Roslyn’s return, and their greeting is warm, 
even affectionate. 

“ How glad I am that you are back at last, 
Roslyn,” says Lettice, with unusual light in her 
quiet gray eyes. “I have missed youso much !” 

“And I have wished all the time that you were 
with us,” says Roslyn, holding her hand and 
looking at her with an odd meditative expression. 
“You and I are not much alike, Lettice, yet 
somehow we suit each other. I never saw any 
other girl that I liked as I do you.” 

Lettice smiles her demure smile. “ I think you 
might have written to me, then,” she says. 

**I did try. I commenced three or four letters 
to you—but never managed to finishthem. I was 
in such a whirl all the time,” answers Roslyn. 

* So I supposed from what Mrs. Vardray told 
me,” says Lettice. ‘I am surprised to see how 
much you have changed,”’ sae goes on, surveying 
the other with a regard both critical and admir- 
ing. ‘“ You were always so pretty that I did not 
think you could have improved in appearance— 
but you have.” 

“ Thanks! ” says Roslyn, with a light laugh. 

They have turned aside from their path to the 
house, and are now resting on a turf seat which 
Geoffrey had constructed when they were all 
children. Over them waves the foliage of a 
venerable gnarled dogwood in all the glory of its 
autumn color, Nothing could be prettier than the 
contrast the two present, as they half sit, half re- 
cline on the green bank, looking at each other 
thoughtfully, for Roslyn sees a change in Lettice, 
too, though it is so slight and subtle that she 
cannot characterize it even in her own mind. 
Always pale, quiet, self-contained, Lettice has 
acquired since they parted, an added shade of— 
what is it? Roslyn asks herself, and cannot 
answer the question. Composure? no. Lethargy? 
no, again, 

“ What is the matter with you, Lettice?”’ she 
asks, abruptly. ‘‘ You do not look badly, you do 
not look unhappy ; and yet there is an unfamiliar 
expression in your face. What is it ?” 

“How can I tell ?” asks the girl, in return— 
though a faint flush comes and goes as she speaks 
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—a flush so faint that when it is gone Roslyn 
almost doubts whether it had not been in her 
own imagination, instead of on Lettice’s cheek. 

“« How is it with you at home, Lettice ?”” she 
says, after a moment’s pause, involuntarily sinking 
her voice, which takes a tone indescribably soft 
and sympathetic. ‘ No better ?’’ 

Lettice shakes her head. “ No better,’”’ she 
answers. “I have given up all hope that it ever 
can be better; and perhaps that is the reason why 
you notice a change in my face. I have not 
suffered so much since I parted with hope.” 

“But you ought not to part with it!” cries 
Roslyn. “You may marry, and so escape this 
terrible life. You should look forward to that.”’ 

Lettice shakes her head again, move decidedly 
than before. “I shall never marry,” she says, in 
a tone of conviction. 

“Do you know,” says Roslyn, slowly, extend- 
ing her foot a little and describing the segment of 
a circle on the grass with the point of her slipper; 
“do you know I have always thought that you 
and Geoffrey will end by marrying each other?” 

She looks up as she utters the last word, half 
fearing, half hoping to see some sign of conscious- 
ness in Lettice’s face—instead of which she finds 
an expression of amusement, which changes to a 
laugh as their eyes meet. 

“ That is,’ says Lettice, “you have always 
thought that when you married, you would turn 
Geoffrey over to me—or that he would turn to me 
for consolation. Yes, I know, I have always 
known that this was your obliging intention; and 
once or twice it has made me feel a little con- 
scious, and blush a little; and these blushes you 
construed as an indication that I entertained a 
secret passion for the poor fellow whom you treat 
so badly. I have several times been on the point 
of correcting your mistake, but ’’—the small, pale- 
face retains its usual expression of gravity—“ it: 
made no difference, and so I let it alone.” 

“ What a strange person you are!” says Ros- 
lyn, gazing at her almost wondering. “I am, 
constantly discovering that you have observed 
things which you seemed totally unconscious of 
at the time they were passing. I can’t imagine 
how it is that you can read faces and fathom mo- 
tives as you do—nor how you manage to keep 
your countenance under such control! Now, he 
who runs may read whatever / am thinking or 
feeling.” 

“ You have never known the need of acquiring 
control of countenance,” says Lettice. “ But 
don’t talk of me any more, please. It is your 
turn to be questioned now. What have you done 
with Mr. Lovelace ?”’ 

“ Nothing,” answers Roslyn, flushing quickly, 
but meeting the inquisitorial gaze bent upon her 
with out any other sign of embarrassment. 

* You have not seen him in all your journey- 
ings?” 
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“ No.” 

“* That is strange,” says Lettice musingly, with 
her eyes fastened on the ground. “ You were at 
the Greenbriar White Sulphur about the middle 
of August, weren’t you?” 

“ Yes, certain.” 

“I remember Mrs. Vardray telling me one 
day that she had just received a letter from you, 
and that you were there. Well, 1 happened to 
know that Mr. Lovelace was there just about that 
time, and I thought that of course you would 
meet him,” 

“He left the week before we arrived,” says 
Roslyn. “I heard a good many people speaking 
of him, and of his mother, who was with him.” 

“TI am glad you missed him,” says Lettice: 
“and,’’ she continues slowly, watching Roslyn’s 
face attentively as she speaks—“ 1 am very glad 
to see how lightly you wear the chain of fancy he 
threw over you. I told you all the time it was 
only a fancy, not love, that you felt for him. 
Are you entirely disenchanted ? I hope so.” 

Roslyn’s color deepens again, and she laughs 
as she answers in a tone of mingled amusement 
and vexation, “ I might as well tell yon the little 
there is to tell. You know how we purted ?”’— 
Lettice nods—“ Well, he wrote once—a fencing 
sort of letter, it seemed to me. He began by ex- 
pressing despair that he could not tell me he had 
dissolved his engagement: he had expected to 
find his cousin with his mother, and to speak to 
her at once—instead of which, she had gone to 
Europe before he joined Mrs, Lovelace, and un- 
fortunately she does not propose to return for sev- 
eral months. He would have followed her at 
once, as he could not broach so delicate a subject 
as this in writing; but his mother’s health was so 
uncertain that she was unwilling for him to leave 
her—indeed would not hear of his doing so. 
This was the substance of his apology for not 
having yet moved in the matter of breaking his 
engagement—told in almost as few words as I 
have given to it. The rest of his letter, which 
was a long one—was filled with protestations and 
raptures. As I had no idea of a mere sentimental 
or flirting correspondence with him, I answered 
rather curtly, that while accepting his excuse for 
the present postponement of -any movement 
about his engagement, I must request him not to 
write to me again: that if he could free himself 
honorably from what he had assured me was sim- 
ply an arrangement de convenance, I would then 
listen to what he had to say to me. Until then, 
I must decline further communication with him.” 

Lettice does not make any comment for a mo- 
ment—but her face clears perceptibly, and she 
says then, with more impulsiveness than Roslyn 
ever remembers to have heard from her before: 

“T am very, very glad that you answered his 
letter in that way—and I hope thw! you wall never 
see him or hear of him again!” 





“You almost startle me!” says Roslyn, who 
is indeed very much surprised. ‘ Lettice, what 
du you know of Mr. Lovelace that you should 
dislike him so?” 

*- I don’t dislike him,” Lettice replies, “ not at 
all. There is no reason why I should. But 7 
distrust him. And so does Mrs, Vardray, 1 am 
sure,”’ she adds, after a little pause. 

“ Mamma! ways I never heard her =P: a 
word against him.” 

“Whether she says so or not, I am convinced 
that, like myself, she considers him an unprin- 
cipled man,” 

“QO, Lettice, what an expression!” exclaims 
Roslyn, really shocked—the more so, that such a 
mode of speaking is so opposed to Lettice’s usual 
habit of reticence. 

“It is the expression which best conveys my 
meaning,” says Lettice tersely. ‘ But don’t you 
think we ought to go to the house now? I know 
Colonel Duncan is blessing me in his heart for 
keeping you away from him so long.” 

« Nonsense!” says Roslyn. Nevertheless, she 
follows the example of her companion, who has 
risen, and is shaking out her dress, crushed by 
sitting on the grass, 

As they walk slowly toward the house, Lettice’s 
giance again turns admiringly on her friend. 
“ How picturesque the costume of the present day 
is,” she remarks, “and how becoming it is to you, 
Roslyn! I shall be sorry for poor Geoffrey 
when he sees you as you are looking now—fairly 
brilliant in beauty.” 

“ Lettice, if you were a man and dared to make 
that speech to me, I should—” 

“ Do what?” asks Lettice with a smile. 

“* Make you feel my displeasure, I assure you. 
As it is you, I don’t mind. But as to dear old 
Geoff, I hope he has gotten over his foolish fancy 
by this time. He promised me when we parted, 
that he would not let it worry him.” 

“ He will never get over it—for he will never 
give up hope—until he sees you married to 
another man. His sense of honor will conquer 
his love then. But, Roslyn, why can’t you 
marry him? He is so infinitely more worthy of 
you in every way, than the man whose mere sur- 
face attractions have dazzled you into fancying 
yourself half in love with him,” 

* Lettice,” says Roslyn emphatically, almost 
impatiently, “I am surprised that you don’t and 
won't understand, often as I have told you so, 
that no other man has anything to do with my not 
loving Geoffrey as he wants me to love him—as 
one loves the man one marries. He has always 
occupied the place of a brother to me, and I love 
him just as well as if he was my brother.’’ 

* But you have always known that he was not 
your brother, and that he—” 

“ There is no use talking,” interrupts Roslyn, 
“T shall never marry him.” 
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* Poor fellow!” says Lettice. Then she goes 
on in a lighter tone, “ You must let me hear all 
about your summer campaign. Rose Gilray came 
to see me a week or two ago, to tell me what a 
grand success you have made.” 

“ And pray how did she know anything about 
it?” asks Roslyn. 

“From some friends of hers who met you, I 
believe.” 

“Who were they, I wonder? Did she mention 
their names ?”’ 

There is no time for reply: Colonel Duncan 
comes to meet the two girls as they approach the 
house; and as all three ascend the piazza steps 
together, the tea-bell sounds, 

Lettice is unusually talkative—for her—this 
evening, and quite surprises the circle around the 
tea-table by the lively and amusing manner in 
which she details a list of Roslyn’s conquests, as 
reported by Miss Gilray. The fact is, that as she 
sits down with the genial and congenial people 
around her, she feels it so pleasant to be among 
them once more, that her spirits rise to a state of 
extraordinary elation. She has few acquaintances, 
and no familiar associates save the inmates of 
Verdevale. It is true, this is entirely her own 
fault, for nobody shuns her, or shows an inclina- 
tion to visit the sins of her father on her head; 
but the knowledge of what he is, and how he is 
considered, has always madé her shrink from 
contact with the world. Since her home is a 
most unhappy one, all the brightness that her life 
has krown—and that is not much—she has found 
at Verdevale; and Verdevale means Roslyn, so 
far as she is concerned. A dreary two months 
those just passed have been to her. She came 
sometimes to see Mrs. Vardray—but she has too 
keen a power of observation, and too quick intu- 
ition of the feelings of others, not to be conscious 
of the feeling of half-distrust with which that 
lady regards her, and struggles against vainly. 
She knows, too, better than Mrs. Vardray herself 
does, the secret of this feeling—a dread unac- 
knowledged even to her own heart, but which is 
nevertheless an uneasy apprehension with her 
always, that “ Geoffrey and Lettice may end by 
marrying each other,” as Roslyn expressed it. 
Lettice smiles to herself sometimes, and. thinks 
with a curve of scorn on her lip, “ If she really 
knew me, she would not be afraid of it! J have 
some sense of pride and honor, notwithstanding 
my parentage. Nobody will ever be called upon 
to object to their son or their brother marrying 
‘the daughter of Randolph Stanhope!’” But 
Mrs. Vardray does mot know her, and hence her 
vague distrust, which Lettice is so well aware of. 
As she sits at the tea-table now, however, with 
words and laugh almost as gay as Roslyn’s, Mrs. 
Vardray smiles approvingly, and thinks, “ After 
all, it is not so much her nature as her unfortu- 
nate life, that makes the poor child what she is.” 





“T can’t conceive,” said Roslyn meditatively, 
“who it was that could have told Rose all the 
nonsense you have been repeating, Lettice—if it 
really was told to her. I don’t suspect Aer of in- 
venting it, because I know she has not imagination 
enough—but you might have done so. I think 
you must certainly have elaborated, if you did not 
invent more than half of it.” 

“No, I assure you, I neither invented nor 
elaborated,” answers Lettice. “So far from that, 
IT have not yet told the best of your adventures— 
your flood and field adventures.” 

The last words are spoken with such signifi- 
cance that Roslyn first looks.at her keenly, and 
then laughs and blushes. 

“Let us hear them by all means, Miss Lettice,”’ 
says Colonel Duncan smiling. ‘I see by Miss 
Roslyn’s face that you have made a point there 
—as a lawyer would say.” 

“T have done more than that,” says Lettice, 
“‘T have proved that I am an honest réconteur, 
not a romancist. You must admit that, Roslyn.” 

Roslyn admits it—but then, as she does not 
care for the adventures in question—the exploits 
of two foolish admirers, a Mr. Flood and a Mr. 
Field—to come on the fafis of conversation, she 
manages to make a diversion from the subject; 
only, however, to bring forward a much more 
embarrassing topic. Something which she is 
saying to Colonel Duncan about several fine 
Kentucky horses she saw, suddenly wminds Mr. 
Vardray of Lovelace, whose riding he had ad- 
mired ; and he inquires of his daughter whether 
she met that young gentleman during the sum- 
mer. 

At this unexpected question, no effort of will 
can keep back the crimson tide that suffuses her 
face ; but she replies briefly that she did not meet 
him, and goes on with her description of the 
horses to her attentive listener. 

“ Sing me one song, Roslyn, and then I must 
go,” says Lettice, as they pass into the hall. 

“What shall it be?” asks Roslyn, turning 
toward the drawing-room door. Not 7he Three 
Fishers, 1 know—nor 7he Wanderer,’ she con- 
tinues, opening the piano and taking her seat 
before it. 

“ No—nor those other two cheerful wails over 
drowned lovers that you are so fond of,” says 
Lettice, smiling. “ Have you learned nothing 
new?” 

“ Not anything at all,” is the reply. “ But 
here is Strangers Yet—which used to be a favor- 
ite of yours.” 

“ Yes, I like it,’ Lettice says; and as Roslyn 
strikes the first chords of the music, she flings 
herself into a large chair near by, and leaning 
back with closed eyes, listens with a feeling of 
ineffable sadness to the song—every word of 
which is to her so painfully true. 

(rO BE CONTINUED.) 
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A SUMMER’S TALE IN TWO 
CHAPTERS. 


BY ELISABETH OLMIS, 


CHAPTER I. 


They were sitting on the broad, stone step at 
the west door, and Katie was hulling strawber- 
ries for tea, At any other time John would have 
been helping her, very likely, with one of her 
white aprons tied around his neck; and they 
would have been chattering away like a couple of 
happy children, Or, rather, Katie would have 
done the laughing and chattering, while John 
watched her pretty movements and listened to 
her merry nonsense with a light heart. 

This afternoon he did not offer to help her, 
but sat at a little distance, and looked steadily 
across the meadow, apparently intent upon the 
beauties of the landscape. It was a pretty scene 
which lay stretched out before them—as pretty a 
valley as one could ask to see—but usually he 
saw only a picture nearer by. There had been 
unbroken silence for some time, when he suddenly 
turned and said, 

* So you are really going, Katie ?” 

Katie started nervously, and dropped the berry 
she had that moment taken up; while the rose 
tint on her cheeks deepened to a flush which 
rivaled that of her rosy finger-tips. 

“How you startled me!” she exclaimed. 
Then, after a little pause— 

“Yes ; we are going to-morrow morning—and I 
am to stay six weeks at least, and as much longer 
as I am contented, Aunt Richmond says. We 
are going to her house in New York, to do some 
shopping first, and then to Lake George and 
Montreal, and perhaps to Newport, where Auntie 
knows so many nice people. Oh! John, isn’t it 
lovely? It is a shame for one to always stay 
moped up at home—Aunt Richmond says— 
where they can never see any one—well—that 
is, any one, you know,” and Katie hesitated— 
“ any one that is traveled and cultivated, and—”’ 
somehow Katie’s sentence would not come to an 
end properly. 

“Yes, 1 understand,” sid John, quietly, as 
she paused ; and she flushed a deeper crimson, 
and felt very awkward and uncomfortable under 
the keen gaze which she felt was bent upon her. 
Some way, John was very disagreeable to-day. 
She would not tell him another thing; and she 
kept industriously on with her work in silence, 
with the very least bit of a frown on her fair 
forehead. 

The young man, looking at his companion 
now, for almost the first time that afternoon, 
noticed several things. First, her pretty brown 
hair, that was usually brushed into the loose 
curls which so well suited her girlish face, and 
tied back low in her neck, was piled high on her 








head, in braids and twists, and soft little curls 
hung over her forehead; and up on the left side 
was a single white rose. Next, instead of her 
velvet ribbon and locket around her throat, was 
a shining chain, which held a slender gold 
cross. 

Then her dress was no longer of muslin, but 
some silky stuff, blue, witi: broad bands of darker 
velvet; now and then, he could not have told 
what it was, but it made her look like the ladies 
he had seen in his brief visits to the city. He 
looked at her long and earnestly ; and his heart 
grew sick and heavy as he saw how she was 
changed. Very fair and sweet still, but suddenly 
transformed into something too dainty and fine 
for his life; something very different from the 
little girl he had always hoped to call his own. 

Just then a rustling of silk was heard, and some 
one came down stairs, through the hall and 
stopped in the open doorway. A small, fashiqn- 
ably dressed lady, with gray hair, arranged like 
Katie’s, dark eyes whose glance could be very 
keen, and slender hands covered with glittering 
rings. 

“ Not done yet, Kitten?” she exclaimed. “I 
wanted you to try on your dress, Thérése has it 
nearly ready.” 

“Yes, Auntie. See! I am nearly through. 
This is my—friend, John Stedman—Aunt Rich- 
mond—John.” She could scarcely have told 
why she hurried through this introduction so, 
nor why she wished that he had not been there. 

John arose and bowed, somewhat stiffly, per- 
haps, for in his heart he was thinking hard 
things of this fine lady; and he could not be his 
usual gracious, if not always graceful self. 

Aunt Richmond honored the young man with 
a well-bred stare, bade him a cool “ Good even- 
ing,” and left them. 

Katie was finishing the few remaining berries 
—her little hands hovering daintily over the 
heaping dish—when her companion remarked 
that that was no work for such a fine lady; she 
should let Margery do it. He was always after- 
ward ashamed of his sarcasm—but Katie did not 
notice it. She thought only of the allusion to her 
new dress. The flush this time was of gratified 
vanity, as she went on to tell him that it was one 
of Aunt Richmond’s, fixed over for her; didn’t 
he think it pretty? and hadn’t she a lovely new 
chain and cross? Aunt Richmond brought them 
to her—she said velvet was not worn any more— 
and Thérése, Auntie’s French maid, was making 
her such a stylish traveling dress—and she was 
going to have ever so many more new dresses in 
New York—and some such “elegant people ” 
were going with them to Lake George. The 
spell of silence was broken now, and the excited 
girl chatted on, delighted with so attentive a 
listener, and eager to tell some one of the great 
joys so soon to be hers. 
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Poor John heard her with a heart which grew 
heavier each moment: how far away she seemed 
already, and who could tell what might happen 
during this momentous visit. To be sure, he had 
never asked her to be his wife, some day; but 
they had grown up together from children, he had 
always been her devoted knight and chosen 
attendant, and it was quite an understood thing 
that when he had earned a little more money and 
built the pretty cottage over on the North Road, 
he and his mother should not live in it alone. 
Katie was to him the sweetest, dearest girl in the 
whole world, and the future held no aim or charm 
apart from her; while to Katie he had always 
seemed the very embodiment of every manly 
grace and virtue, and their greatest happiness had 
been in each other. 

Three weeks before this, John had gone with 
his mother to attend the funeral of his grand- 
father, some fifty miles away, and they had only 
returned the night before. The first news that 
greeted his ears was this of Katie’segoing away. 
—how her wealthy aunt, having recently returned 
from Europe, had come there to pay her sister a 
visit, and had taken such a great fancy to Katie; 
how she declared her a perfect little beauty, who 
would make such a sensation in society, and had 
begged her mamma to let her spend the summer 
in traveling. ‘It will be such an advantage to 
the dear child,’ she had said; “she is fairly 
buried alive here. Then, next winter she shall 
come to the-city and see something of society, and 
who knows ”—and she had nodded wisely to the 
gentle little mother, who would have sacrificed 
everything for her darling Katie. So her consent 
was gladly given, and all was bustle and prepara- 
tion, till Katie’s head was fairly turned. She was 
so dazzled by this sudden change in her quiet 
life, and the prospect of so much gayety, that she 
could see and think of nothing else. 

So when John came back, expecting to find his 
own little girl again, with all her innocent win- 
someness, there was, instead, an elegant young 
lady, whose head and heart seemed full of every- 
thing but himself, and whose watchword seemed 
to be “Aunt Richmond says.” 

No wonder, then, that his honest heart was 
sore, and his thoughts sad and bitter. He had 
meant this to be such a happy evening, when he 
should see her again, after the, to him, long 
separation, and should tell her of the unexpected 
legacy given him by his grandfather, which would 
enabié him to begin the long-thought-of cottage 
at once; when he should be able to speak freely 
and definitely of what had hitherto seemed only a 
bright dream of the future. And now, her only 
thought was of going away, and never one 
regret! He had heard women called fickle, and 
even false, but that his little Katie could be so— 
it could not be! But there she sat, fair and 
lovely to look upon, but utterly changed—within 


‘regrets. 





and without, he bitterly thought; and here was 
Aunt Richmond again, calling her to come in. 
It was all too sadly real. 

You see, this hero of mine was no paragon of 
magnanimity and unselfishness, to rejoice in the 
thought of Katie’s happiness and the benefit all 
this change and seeing of the world was to be to 
her. He was only an honest-hearted young 
fellow, shrewd and sensible withal, who loved 
her and believed in her with all the strength of 
his manly heart, and who feit someway defrauded 
and set aside by all these new plans. His own 
sense of loss and pain blinded him to all else for 
the time: but lie was proud, too, in his way. 

So when he arose and said that he would go 
now, as he saw that she was very busy, you would 
have noticed nothing different from his usual 
quiet manner, But he could not conceal the 
paleness of his face, nor the tense look in his eyes, 
and Katie, as she raised hers, was, for a moment, 
startled. A sudden fear filled her heart and 
swept from it all other thoughts. Was John sick ? 
He had seemed different to-day, and—but Aunt 
Richmond was heard approaching. John held 
the little strawberry-stained hands in a tight 
clasp for an instant, and was gone without a 
word. Katie looked after him in mingled dis- 
may and amazement; but the new dress must be 
tried on, and from that hour until they were fairly 
off the next morning, there was no time for 
thought of anything but departure. 

Poor John! when it was all over he thought of 
a ti.ousand things he might have said or done, 
and tormented himself with vain wishes and 
He had gone off in suck a rude, abrupt 
way, without even a “ good-bye ;” but someway ~ 
the words would not come, and he could not 
bear to see the hated Aunt Richmond again. 

After a little, these feelings wore away; and 
during the long, lonely weeks of the summer, he 
learned to view it all in a less selfish light. 
Katie would see and learn so much; it would be 
such a fine chance for her, and perhaps, when 
she came home again, and the dazzle of the new 
life had faded a little, she would be the same old 
Katie again. No—never guife the same; never 
quite so wholly his as before she had gone away 
—but still “perhaps’’—and he fed his aching, 
hungry heart on dreams of what “might be” 
when Katie came back again. He had read and 
studied much during his spare hours this sum- 
mer, that he might know more of the world be- 
yond the qniet village where he seemed anchored 
—might be better fitted for companionship with 
one who had met people “traveled and culti- 
vated ;’’ and his lip curled with righteous scorn, 
as he recalled these words and their source. His 
love for Aunt Richmond was dealt out homeeo- 
pathically ! 

There were frequent letters from Katie, which 
her mother gave him to read ; long accounts of 
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sight-seeing, driving, bathing, calling and de- 
scriptions of people and places ; long, gay, gossip- 
ing letors, every word of which was eagerly 
devour 

So 1uc summer was gone, and one bright day 
in September they told him that she was coming 
home the next week, for a little visit and rest, 
before the winter gayety should begin, 

To his infinite delight, Aunt Richmond was not 
coming ; she was to put Katie on the train in 
New York, and some one from home was to meet 
her at Midlane—the station—some three miles 
from her mother’s house. John begged this 
privilege, overioyed at the thought of being the 
first to welcome her back, and determined to 
make the best of this opportunity of seeing her 
alone. He wrote to her; he had written once 
before, but had received no answer—she had no 
time, she asked her mother to tell him, with her 
love—asking when he should come for her. He 
received in reply a little note, saying that she 
should leave New York Thursday morning on 
the 10 o'clock express, and reach Midlane at 
half-past five in the afternoon, when she should 
be delighted to see her old friend John again. A 
graceful little note, with dainty monogram and 
faint perfume. 

All past loneliness, sorrow and regret, were at 
an end now; Katie was coming home—and 
everything was merged into that crowning 
thought. It was with a happy heart and smiling 
face that John drove along that shady road that 
afternoon. He had grown more manly since the 
early summer; he held himself more erect; his 
mouth, still tender, closed in firmer curves; and 
his eyes—frank and sunshiny always—looked out 
upon the world more resolutely. He had been 
learning some of the priceless lessons of suffer- 
ing. 

To-day, though, he gave little thought to that. 
Hig mind had gone back to the days long past, 
and a flood of happiness filled his heart. Katie 
was coming home, and he would meet her— 
would look once more into her dark, shy eyes— 
hold again the soft litle hands, and watch the 
dimples come and.go in her rosy cheeks. Better 
than all, he would hear her speak—tell of all 
the beautiful things she had seen; he could even 
have endured to hear her eulogize Aunt Rich- 
mond ! 

Five o'clock, and he was yet a mile away! 
He roused from his dreaming, touched the 
horses—they had nearly stood still in astonish- 
ment at their master’s strange driving—and drew 
xein at the station, in a cloud of dust, full fifteen 
minutes before the train was due, Would the 
time never come? Yes. There was the whistle 
of the train down at the bridge—nearer it came 
and nearer—he could see it turning the curve— 
here it was at last! Katie had come! 


He walked quickly along the platform, looking 





in vain for the familiar face and form. It was a 
longer train than usual, and there were many 
getting out and in—he must have missed her 
somewhere ; so he hurried into the waiting room : 
surely she must bethere! But no. 

He went ouiside again, to make doubly sure. 
The train had gone; a few people were claiming 
their baggage; an old lady in a Quaker bonnet, 
with a bunch of scarlet geraniums in her hand, 
was talking with the station master—John never 
forgot the scene—and there, just beyond, was 
Katie! Yes, without doubt :—but alas, for him! 

She was seated im a handsome open carriage, 
the one elegant establishment that Midlane 
boasted. Lovelier than ever, he saw even then 
—graceful and stylish, and very gracious as 
she gave him her hand daintily gloved, over the 
side of the carnage, and told him how very sorry 
she was to have troubled him—she did. not then 
know that Dr. Douglass was coming, and Aunt 
Richmond thought it so much better that she 
should have eompany, and so he had telegraphed 
for the carriage—and John was such an old friend 
he wouldn’t mind, she knew—and she smiled very 
sweetly. O, no! he didn’t mind; he only stood 
there looking at her with eyes she never forgot. 
Then Dr, Douglass, a fine-looking young man, 
with aslightly foreign air, came up with her shawl 
and bags, and proceeded to arrange them in the 
carriage. Katie introduced them, and turned as 
they were driving away to bid John be sure and 
dme over to see her soon. Another smile, a 
wave of the slender hand, and John stood there 
alone. A moment he looked after them as they 
whirled away, then, replacing his hat, he turned 
and went around the station to his own carriage. 
This, then, was the end of it all! He drove 
quickly down the street, not taking the road by 
which he had come—it seemed to him that he 
could never go ‘over that again. Something 
blinded his eyes; he could not see clearly, but he 
surely heard something coming rapidly behind 
him. A _ horse’s quick gailop and a strange 
rattling noise were close upon him, He turned 
his own horses instantly, but it was too late. A 
crash—-a struggle—the fhree horses rushed wildly 
down the street, and only a wreck remained, 





CHAPTER II. 


With a luxurious carriage, spirited horses, a 
handsome, devoted cavalier, and a delightful, 
well-shaded road, it would seem that one might 
enjoy a three-mile drive on a perfect September 
afternoon. But Katie, with all of these, was not 
happy. A white face, with blazing, indignant 
eyes, seemed to come between her and happiness. 
Why should it haunt her so? She had done 
nothing wrong. John was foolish to mind—but 
did he mind? He had not said so; he only 
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looked—well, Katie couldn’t exactly tell how ; 
she did not like to think how he looked. It made 
her feel very flimsy and uncomfortable. No one 
else ever made her feel so, and she wished— 
well—it would be positively disagreeable to have 
him so near by, all the time. She remembered 
it, afterward, this half-wish that something might 
call him away, and shuddered to think how 
nearly it. had come to pass. 

Later that evening, Katie and her mother sat 
out on the stone step at the west door, and 
watched the radiant sunset fade away, while she 
tuld of her summer’s pleasures. Dr. Douglass 
had left almost immediately to catch the next up 
train—-h2 had an engagement for the next day. 
In a few days he would do himself the pleasure 
of seeing her again, with her permission. This 
was granted graciously—Katie had queened it 
right royally these summer months; Aunt Rich- 
mond could scarcely have found a more apt pupil 
than our little Katie had shown herself—so the 
doctor had departed. 

Katie’s long story had come to an end, and 
they had been for some minutes silent. To the 
mother, it was happiness enough to have her 
child again; and to the girl herself, it seemed 
good to be at home once more. Suddenly she 
remembered the last time she sat there, and with 
the memory came the vague feeling of uneasiness 
now associated with any thought of John. Im- 
patient with herself, and determined to be rid of 
such folly, she arose quickly. 

Just then a boy ran breathlessly into the yard, 
and told them that John Stedman had been 
thrown from his carriage and brought home 
insensible ; that the doctor said he would lose his 
arm and he was injured internally. Mrs. Stedman 
wanted Mrs. Deane to come right over, and bring 
wine and linen bandages, 

With white faces the two women prepared the 
little basket, and silently Katie gathered together 
the things her mother would need for the night. 

“You'll not be afraid, darling, if I don’t come 
back? Jane, is here, you know, and James.” 

“No, mother,” she said, and kissed her good- 
bye, and watched her out of sight. Then, 
wrapping herself in a shawl, she sat down alone 
on the broad old step. 

Just at dawn the next morning, a gentle knock 
was heard at the door of Mrs. Stedman's cottage. 
She herself answered the summons, and started 
back in surprise as she saw Katie Deane, pale and 
trembling. She quickly recovered herself, and 
waited for her visitor to speak. The girl hesitated 
a moment, then spoke hurriedly : 

“I came to see how John is, Can I not do 
something ?” 

“Yes; you can keep yourself out of his sight 
and hearing. A pretty time to come here, now, 
when you’ve broken his heart with your fickle- 
ness, and going off after the foolishness of the 





world ; when you've treated him meaner than he'd 
treat his worst enemy; when you've been the 
very death of him—my blessed boy. May God 
forgive you, girl, for I cannot; and may you some 
day know the agony you’ve brought to us. And 
now, go—and leave my boy in peace the few 
days he has to live.” 

She closed the door, and Katie was alone. 

Slowly she made her way back up the hill 
again, Her steps faltered, and she moaned in 
her anguish of spirit. Was it for this that she 
had descended to the very depths of humiliation 
and self-reproach; that she had spent the long 
hours of that night in torturing remembrance 
of all her vanity and selfishness and miserable 
worldliness—that her heart had been wrung 
with remorse and softened with repentance ? 
She had seen, as by a sudden illumination, the 
hollowness and mockery of her Aunt Richmond's 
world—though even there were some true hearts, 
and she thought, with an added pang, of the 
noble young man she had so lately encouraged. 
A great gulf seemed to yawn between this 
Katie, who sat shivering in the morning twilight, 
and the gay and careless girl of twenty-four 
hours before. Years seemed to have passed— 
strange, sorrowful years, which had shown her 
the true and false—and now, when she was 
ready to beg John’s forgiveness on her knees, and 
work for him to her latest day, if possibly she 
might atone for the wrong she had done—she 
was driven in scorn from his door as his mur- 
derer! It seemed almost more than she could 
bear, but she would have resented nothing just 
then. She did not spare herself, nor seek to ex 
cuse, in the least, what might well have been 
pardoned to her youth and thoughtlessness. The 
scathing words which the stricken and well-nigh 
distracted mother had spoken in the depth of her 
despair, seemed to the remorseful girl only a just 
due. 

Slowly the days and weeks passed by. John 
would live, they told her—would in time be well 
and strong again; but his right arm was gone, 
Katie had never ventured there since her strange 
day-dawn visit; but her mother was there every 
day, and Katie’s wistful looks when she came 
and went, told how gladly she too would have 
gone. She did not goback to the city. Aunt 
Richmond had written for her, but she cried, 
“Let me stay with you, mother’’—and her 
Aunt’s little circle missed the summer’s bright 
star, 

One day John’s mother came up the hill. 


. Katie was alone, and waited, trembling, to hear 


what she might say. 

* Don’t be afraid of me, my child,’ she began 
gently. “I have come to take back all I said 
that night. My heart was broken, and I spoke 
wildly. John has told me the whole story, and you 
were not so much to blame. You were both 
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wrong—he says that too—that he was too hasty, 
and you were so young. He don’t want you to 
blame yourself—but, oh, Katie, he loves you still, 
and he will never tell you so now. He says he 
cannot offer you his crippled life,when you as 
good as refused it in its strength. He is proud, 
Katie; but I, I would beg in the very dust for my 
boy’s happiness. You used to love him, and I 
thought—I—I—” She broke down here, and 
tears flowed over her wrinkled cheeks. Katie 
had listened with a wildly beating ‘heart. She 
grew very pale at the last words, but her voice 
was clear and sweet, as she took Mrs. Stedman’s 
hand in both of hers. 

“T understand. You are a brave, true woman, 
and I thank you for it. I am not ashamed to tell 
John that I love him, now.” 

The next day John was sitting in his Sleepy 
Hollow chair, by a cheerful little fire. It was 
November—indeed it would soon be Thanksgiv- 
ing Day—and a fire was not unwelcome. The 
trees were brilliant in their autumn coloring ; he 
had been watching the leaves as they fell thickly, 
and a little verse came inte his mind— 

“ The vine still clings to the mouldering wall 

But at every gust, the dead leaves fall."’ 

It suggested other thoughts, and closing his 
eyes somewhat wearily, he leaned back in his 
chair. The door opened softly, and some one 
came in; some one in a charming gray dress 
with a buch of scarlet flowers im her belt, with 
soft brown curls brushed from a fair, sweet face 
—a face more womanly and noble than of old— 
with dark eyes, dewy now with mingled emo- 
tions, but brave and tender ; some one who stood 
before his chair with her hands clasped ioosely 
before her, her whole air full of penitence and 
love. 

Her heart ached to see how thin and worn he 
was ; and her eyes filled with tears at the sight of 
his empty sleeve. Poor John! he had need of 
her now, indeed! She stood silently; and pres- 
ently he stirred and opened his eyes, and saw the 
gentle vision. 

A flush of irrepressible delight illuminated his 
face for an instant, then faded quickly and left 
him paler than before. But he held out his thin 
left hand, and said, gently, 

“] am glad to see you again, Katie ’’—and she 
answered— 

“Yes, John. Forgive me, and let me stay!” 

The pretty cottage on the North Road is now 
finished, and our little Katie is its beloved and 
happy mistress. Only yesterday 1 saw her run 


out to meet her husband as he came home from ; 


town. It was a chilly winter afternoon, and the 
trees were bare and brown—now and then a 
snow-flake floated quietly through the air, and 
the sky was gray; butas I saw them walk up the 
litle path together, and caught a glimpse of the 
brightness and cheer of the modest home, I knew 





that in their hearts blossomed the sunshine of 
happy content. 





WOOD FALL. 


(/mitated from the“ Bugle Song.’’) 
The breeze creeps still from plain and hill 
Within the forest black and hoary ; 

The sunlight gleams in rounded streams, 
And floods the woodland maze in glory. 
Fall, torrent, fall, and Jet thy thunders flying 
Fill the far glens, the echoes faint replying. 





From mosses deep on ruined steep 

Slow drops descend in sullen plashing ; 
From rocky brim, with eddying swim, 

The waters leap in foam-wreaths flashing. 
Fall, torrent, fall, and let thy thunders flying 
Fill the far glens, the echoes faint replying. 


It rolis away—the river gray, 

But columned mists to sky are driven ; 
So flows our hfe—a tumbling strife, 

So mount our better thoughts to heaven. 
Fall, torrent, fall, and let thy thunders flying 
Fill the far glens, the echoes faint replying. 


= 
> 


DISCRIMINATING CHARITY.—Careless, unrea- 
soning, uninvestigating, indiscriminate giving, by 
an almoner or society, is not charity; it is mere 
impulse. Charity is a principle, and seeks not 
only the relief of the individual, but the welfare 
of society, There should be the utmost discrim- 
ination, which consists neither in wholesale pity 
and lavish giving, nor in wholesale condemna- 
tion and refusal to give; but in the exercise of a 





duty, under the instruction of experience, and’ 


under the inspiration of a sincere love for God 
and man. We believe that the most beneficent 
charity to the destitute poor is to find and secure 
work for them, and help them to be self-support- 
ing; that in the dispensation of public charities 
nothing should be given as simple alms where 
another way of assisting can be practiced consist- 
ently with the dictates of humanity and Christian 
duty; that able-bodied, habitual, and professional 
beggars, whether located in our midst or tramp- 
ing through the country, should receive nothing 
which they do not earn; that the needy should be 
discouraged from crowding into the city; and 
that, so far as possible, those applying for assist- 
ance should be provided with work in the 
country, and, as between the city and the 
country, always in the country, and that simple 
alms should be given in a single instance only, 
after full and exhaustive investigation, and con- 
tinuously only upon repeated observation and 
inquiry.— Hartford City Missionary’s Report. 

ONE must live intimately with people to know 
them ; and it is not much for the honor of human 
nature to say that friendship subsists longer 
than love, because the intercourse is not so fre- 
quent.— Sterne, 
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CAT AND DOG. 


BY CLARA F. GUERNSEY. 


“ Oh, brother! Do you know Elsie Dutton is 
engaged to Mr. Swan?” said Mrs. Langham, 
coming into her brother's study, ina flurry. 

«“ Well! she isn’t the only one whose swan is a 
goose,” said the doctor, sharply. 

“Oh, brother! How can you sayso? Such 
a—now really, you know—such an intellectual 
young man.” 

“ Intellect be hanged !” said the doctor. “ He’s 
a stuck-up, shallow-minded prig of a donkey.” 

“« My dear sir,’’ put in a rather deep, very quiet 
voice from the window. “ Don’t be so unjust.” 

* Rubbish,” retorted the doctor. “I’m not. 
unjust to him.” 

“ But, sir, you should consider what the donkey 
might feel on the subject.” 

“T tell you, Kitty Mouse, it’s quite impossible 
that a girl like Elsie Dutton should be anything 
but miserable with such a fellow.” 

“ Oh, brother!’ said Mrs. Langham, with an 
apprehensive glance at Kitty Mouse. ‘“ Now 
really—we do not all see alike, and—you know 
a girl has a right to choose—and oh, Kitty 
Mouse, you—you won't do anything rash ?—my 
own boy;” and Mrs. Langham clung to her 
nephew’s arm, and began to cry with effusive 
sympathy. 

Kitty Mouse’s face was, however, quite inscru- 
table in its quiet. 

“My dear aunt,” he said calmly, “Mr. Swan 
has not hair enough to make his scalp of any 
avail for decorative purposes, even if I were a 
collector. Do you you take me for a wild 
Apache? What does it matter tome ?” 

“ Don’t it really ?” said Mrs. Langham, wist- 
fully; half relieved on her nephew’s account, 
half sorry to be deprived of a romance. “ Well 
now to be sure—”’ 

There was the sound of something falling in 
the room above ; a sudden wild squealing from a 
child, half laughter, half fear; a long, remonstra- 
tive yelping from a dog. 

“Oh! it’s little Delia,” cried Mrs. Langham, 
and sped up stairs. 

She found that Miss Delia had piled four 
chairs together to form “ The Alps.” She had 
then climbed to the top of the pile, and induced 
the house dog, who was her abject slave, to fol- 
low her; and she, the chairs and the dog, had all 
tumbled down together. 

Happily, the child was not hurt, but the com- 
motion she had occasioned diverted Mrs. Lang- 
ham's attention from her nephew. But the doctor, 
as they went back into the study, turned around 
with a look of inquiry, “ My son,” he said, 
“you will not let this interfere with your work ? 
It’s a hard thing, but a man can live through it. 
I’ve had the complaint myself.” 





“ My dear uncle,” said the young man, calmly ; 
*T read in a book that the American Indian has 
no idea whatever of the passion of love. Now, I 
am half an American Indian, therefore, even sup- 
posing my aunt’s idea to be true, I can only 
have been half in love! Z»7go, i shall only have 
half as much trouble to get over it as if I were all 
white.” 

“Umph,” said the doctor, “I wonder what 
made your father, Starlight, run away with my 
sister Emma the very day after he graduated ?” 

“Some sudden impulse, probably. You said 
you wanted something over in Briggsville, Shall 
I ride over for it?” 

“ Yes, the test-tubes; I can’t get the size I 
want here; they promised to have some made at 
the glass factory.” 

** Yes, sir.”’ 

“And, Kitty Mouse, I want you to help me 
with the experiments this evening. Swan offered ; 
but the fact is I hate the sight of him, and your 
hands are worth ten of his.” 

“ Certainly, sir; but will you go on with your 
lectures to the workmen, when you have been as- 
sured on Mr. Swan’s authority that popular 
lectures which can give but a smattering of facts 
are worthless to the hearers, and that unless you 
can ‘fathom a subject to its utmost height ’—I 
hope I preserve the beautiful turn of speech—it 
is not worth while to learn anything about it.” 

“Rubbish! You might as well say that unless 
you can own all the land as far as you can see 
you’should have no windows but those opening 
on your own cabbages. The man is a fool.” 

“ My dear sir, how very vehement you are.” 

“And you—do you admire him?” said the 
doctor, sharply. 

“ My grandfather says, sir, that a man should 
never show that he is mad unless he means to 
strike; but as to Mr. Swan, consider all the 
courses of education he has gone through.” 

“A few more would have made him a positive 
idiot. The more education he had, the greater 
fool he would be. Run along with you.” 

Kitty Mouse departed, and in a few minutes he 
sped past the window on the fiery brown horse he 
had brought from home with him—a lithe, wiry 
little creature, whose eyes glowed like live coajs 
under a mass of black hair like a Skye terrier’s 
forelock. 

The doctor looked after his nephew with a sigh 
and a smile. 

“ Well, if I were a woman—” he said; “ but I 
dare say I should be as great a fool as I was, being 
a man,” and the doctor’s mental vision glanced 
back through the mist of years, upon a picture 
which was not that of Delia’s mother. The 
original of that picture had been a shallow, 
heartless, handsome female creature, who had 
never ioved anything on earth but herself and her 
own way. 
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The doctor had not an atom of delusive senti- 
ment remaining about her, but for years she had 
had power to embitter his heart and his life. He 
had not married till he was over forty. A few 
years of love and peace had followed, and then 
his wife had left him with little Delia, and his 
widowed sister, Mrs. Langham, had come to 
keep house for him. 

The dector had had another sister, whom 
every one had called “a very superior young 
lady ;’’ a serious-minded, studious, thoughtful girl 
whom her aunt, Mrs. Fleming, had brought up 
under her own eye to be a model. 

Emma Elmore had never been allowed to read 
a novel in her life. In poetry, “ selections from 
Pope,” Cowper, Milton, and Pollock, constituted 
her library. Mrs. Fleming put even Thompson’s 
Seasons under the ban, because “the book had 
love stories in it.’”?, She seemed to have the idea 
that if there were no love stories there would be 
no love. 

She planned a model match for this model girl, 
—a distinguished missionary divine, a widower 
with four children, whom Emma was to bring 
up on the same system which had made her per- 
fection. Good Dr. McMartin, who had pro- 
posed for Emma by a letter to her aunt, had not 
the least idea of the Worry, the reproaches, the 
nagging persecution, which had won the dutiful 
girl to say reluctantly, and with many tears, that 
she would “ consider the matter.” 

Mrs. Fleming was not a very sharp-sighted 
woman. She was at a loss to imagine why Emma, 
so interested as she was in missicns, and with 
such a respect as she had always professed for 
Dr. McMartin’s heroic labors, should be so 
loath to enter on such a career of Christian use- 
fulness as the doctor’s proposal held out. 

A friend, whom she consulted, ventured to 
hint that the reason for Miss Elmore hesitation, 
might perhaps be found embodied in her brother’s 
intimate and classmate, Mr. Charles de Meille- 
raye, otherwise Starlight, a handsome, soft-voiced, 
lazy, Cherokee gentleman, just then strolling 
through his course of education at Menango 
University. 

Starlight had been a good deal at Mrs. Flem. 
ing’s house, for he had brought a letter to her 
from a missionary in his part of the world; and 
had become much attached to young Elmore. 
Mrs. Fleming approved of Starlight, he was such 
an excellent listener; and she would have patron- 
ized him extensively had it been possible to 
patronize a man who had no idea that he had a 
superior on earth, 

Mrs, Fleming’s suspicions once roused became 
certainties; and she did the most foolish thing 
possible under the circumstances. 

She sent for the young chief and told him that 
her niece was engaged to Dr. McMartin, in 
which she certainly stretched a point; and she 








more than hinted that, to ayoid troubling Miss 
Emma’s peace, Starlight’s visits at her house had 
better cease, though as a Christian friend she 
wished him well. 

Starlight locked at her, tossed up his head like 
a colt, and declared to Mrs. Fleming’s august 
face, that she did not “speak straight words,” 
and that he did not believe her. Moreover, he 
vowed that if Emma’s way were also his way, 
no “old squaw” on earth should prevent their 
union, 

As soon as she could gather breath, Mrs. 
Fleming expressed a firm conviction that Indians 
were incapable of civilization, and ordered the 
young barbarian out ef the house, though the old 
haunting terror of Indians came over her as she 
looked into his face. 

Starlight, however, did nothing worse than to 
pass swiftly into the hall, and call his love’s name 
in a voice that rang through the house like a 
clarion. 

Poor Emma, wretched to the bottom of her 
soul, was crying in her own room when this voice 
reached her ears. “Emma! Emma! Come 
and speak to me.” 

It also reached the servants, who came to look 
on just in time to see Miss Emma run down 
stairs, her pretty hair falling over her shoulders, 
her eyes red with tears. 

“Tell me,” said Starlight, paying no more at- 
tention to Mrs. Fleming than if she had been a 
chair, “ Are you engaged to that old minister ?”’ 

“No. Oh, no!” sobbed poor Emma, “ never. 
Oh, Aunt, how could you say so?” 

Starlight made one step forward and held out 
his arms, and if Miss Elmore had read a thou- 
sand novels she could not have sped to him more 
swiftly, or clung to him with a closer clasp. 

“Oh!” screamed the cook and chamber-maid, 
holding up both hands, 

“ Laws—a—massy !” said the old black coach- 
man. 

“ Miss Elmore !”’ cried Mrs, Fleming, “ either 
leave him or leave my house this moment, and 
never speak to me again.” 

** Oh, aunt !’”’ sobbed Emma, hiding her face on 
her lover’s shoulder. “I didn’t mean to, but I 
couldn’t help it.” 

“ Then go,” cried Mrs. Fleming, in a white 
heat of passion at this outrageous result of her 
educational system. 

Emma’s hat and shaw] hung near by ; without 
a word, Starlight put them on for her, and car- 
ried away the frightened, trembling girl to ber 
sister, Mrs. Langham, the minister’s wife. 

National affairs of importance called the young 
man home, and he was resolved that his bride 
should go with him, 

Emma would not consent until she had sent 
her brother and her brother-in-law, the minister, 
to try to conciliate her aunt; but a whole synod 
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could not have conciliated Mrs. Fleming. She 
lost her temper, her dignity, forgot herself utterly, 
and scolded like a fish-wife. 

The minister, who had a spirit of his own, 
took his stand upon his office, and gravely ad- 
monished Mrs, Fleming that her behavior and 
frame of mind was not Christian, and that in 
pressing poor Emma into an engagement against 
her will, she had been guilty of a grave sin, 

“She never was engaged,” cried Mrs. Flem- 
ing. 

“ Then why, madam, did you say she was?” 
said Mr. Langham, with dignity. 

Mrs. Fleming responded by ordering him out 
of the house, and going into hysterics for the 
first and only time in her life. 

In a day or two, Emma became Mrs. de Meil- 
leraye, and went out to the Indian Territory. 

As for Dr. McMartin, in spite of Mrs. Fleming’s 
efforts to procure him a substitute for the ungrate- 
ful Emma, he married, on a three weeks’ ac: 
quaintance, a little, laughing, dancing, dressy 
creature of eighteen; and to put the climax to 
Mrs. Fleming’s outraged feelings, this unsuitable 
bride proved an excellent wife, step-mother, and 
helper in the doctor’s work in Southern India. 
Nothing could have been more aggravating than 
- the whole business, from beginningto end. Mrs, 
Fleming had not even the comfort of hearing that 
her niece was miserable. Emma’s husband was 
rich in flocks and herds, and there was plenty in 
the house. He loved his wife dearly, and the 
husband of the wise woman in the bovk of 
Proverbs did not leave his wife to take her own 
way in his affairs more completely than did 
Starlight. His people, though they had thought 
their boy had rather lowered himself by the alli- 
ance, were kind to the bride, and learned to like 
and respect her. 

The minister who had been the means of send- 
ing the young man to college, wrote to Mrs, 
Fleming with enthusiasm about the pair, He 
spoke of Starlight, who was a member of his own 
church, in the highest terms, and supposed that it 
was through her aunt’s influence and advice that 
Mrs. de Meilleraye had been led to embrace a 
career of usefulness for which she was so 
eminently fitted. 

On the receipt of this letter, Mrs. Fleming, who 
was rich, tore up her will and made a new one, in 
which she disinherited not only her nieces and 
nephew, but the Board of Missions ; for she felt 
that if the Cherokee had never been converted 
and sent to school and to college, he would never 
have walked off with Emma. She left ali her 
property to found a library in Menango, from 
which fiction of all sorts was to be rigidly 
excluded, 

All these things had happened years before the 
opening of my story. 

Since then Master Kitty Mouse had made his 





appearance, had grown up into his teens, and 
when scarcely more than a child in years had 
gone with his father to the war, to the great satis- 
faction of his grandfather, an old gentleman 
nearly ninety, who held to “the old religion,” 
lived as his fathers had done, and considered that 
life was worth living only so far as a man could 
fight and be fought. 

Father and son had passed through the tempest 
unharmed, and now that peace had come, the 
latter was in his Junior year at Menango Univer- 
sity, and boarding with his uncle, Dr. Elmore, 
who filled the chair of chemistry, and whose 
microscopic researches had attracted some atten- 
tion in scientific circles, 

The young man’s real name was Christopher, 
but little Delia having chosen to call her cousin 
by the absurd name of “Kitty Mouse,” the 
fashion was followed in the family. Even the 
servants addressed him as “ Mr. Kitty Mouse.” 
Mrs. Fleming had removed from Menango to 
Briggsville, a town about ten miles away. She 
took no sort of notice of Kitty Mouse, whose 
mother she had never forgiven; but after a few 
weeks, she saw him by accident once when she 
drove into Menango on business, as he was help- 
ing an old woman round an icy, windy corner. 
Mrs. Fleming knew who he was at a glance, for 
he was too like his father for her not to recognize 
him ; and for a moment all the old anger rose in 
her heart, for she had never pardoned the Chero- 
kee for calling her “an old squaw,” though no 
particular disrespect had been intended by the 
epithet. Kitty Mouse had no idea that the white- 
haired, feeble old lady who watched him from 
her carriage was his great-aunt. 

A few weeks afterward Mrs. Fleming died, 
and, to the wonder of all, it was found that she 
had left her whole large property to her grand. 
nephew, Christopher de Meilleraye. 

The young man was of age, and could do 
what he chose with his wealth, and he chose to 
make an equal division with his mother, his 
uncle and aunt. 

Mrs. Fleming had not sold her old home in 
Menango. It was a handsome, solid, square 
mansion; and it was rented by Mrs. Dutton, a 
widow, with two daughters and a son, which son 
she had come to Menango to educate, and who 
was in college at the very bottom of the Sopho- 
more class, to the great annoyance of his sister, 
Elsie, who would fain have seen him take honors, 

Elsie Dutton was nota young woman whom 
every one liked. People who did like her, liked 
her very much; and she reckoned among her 
friends, many old ladies and gentlemen, children, 
dogs and cats. She had a passion for animals. 
She did not merely pet dumb creatures, she made 
friends of them. 

Elsie was a girl who read a good deal of what 
is called solid reading. She had decided opinions 
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concerning the higher education of women, a 
subject just then rising into notice. She could 
talk on the suffrage question, though she did not 
profess to have made up her mind entirely. She 
had a microscope, and used it not wholly in vain. 
She was the very first to attend Dr. Elmore’s 
classes, when they were opened to ladies. She 
professed to adore Intellect—spelled with a 
capital I; and being a person of out-spoken dis- 
position, with an active mind and ready tongue, 
she talked a good deal of nonsense and some 
sense, and got herself called “ strong minded.” 

For the rest, she was a pretty girl, rather small 
and slight, with a quantity of brown hair, gray 
eyes, and a very delicate, creamy complexion. 
Mrs. Dutton had, in her youth, been one of the 
very few young people who were allowed to 
know Emma Elmore. She had been brides- 
maid at that hurried wedding; ard for her old 
friend’s sake, she was interested in her son. 
Master Kitty Mouse had visited at the old home 
very often, and there was little doubt that he had 
been a good deal taken with Elsie, and good 
reason to suppose that she had not quite dis- 
liked him. 

The doctor’s nephew was certainly a fine 
young fellow. The Elmores were all handsome, 
and Kitty Mouse, though he resembled his 
father’s people, had much of the Elmore look. 
Moreover, he had an air and carriage and dignity 
which was an inheritance from his father’s side 
of the house—the result of his campaigns, and 
of having, young as he was, been a man in 
authority, A certain romance attached to him 
in virtue of his race and history, and the way in 
which he had behaved about his aunt’s inheritance. 
The young man had a good deal of New Eng- 
land energy and perseverance, and maintained a 
good rank in his class. He would have stood 
higher, had it not been that every now and then 
he would begin to droop and grow thin and 
languid, and could find no cure but to throw 
aside his books, take to his gun, and set off for a 
long ramble somewhere into the woods, beyond 
the river on which Menango lay. 

These excursions put him back a little in his 
studies, but Kitty Mouse did not seem to care. 
He used to say that when a man had all eternity 
before him, it was foolish to fret about waiting. 
He despised hurry and worry and fussiness ; and 
for the rest, he was a sweet-tempered, unselfish 
young fellow, who made no pretensions, and was 
sincerely religious in a quiet, simple way. 

His uncle had grown fond of him; little Delia 
thought that he was made for her special use, and 
he was never tired of playing with the child. 
His aunt, Mrs. Langham, though she had been 
a little afraid of him at first, as not knowing the 
nature of the animal, now firmly believed that 
there was not such another perfect young man in 
the world. 





Now it happened that when Kitty Mouse came 
back after vacation, he found that Miss Dutton 
had picked up a new friend, in the person of Mr, 
J. Jackson Swan, who had come: to act as tutor in 
Menango College. 

Mr. J. Jackson Swan had graduated with some 
distinction, with a shoal of young men, from a 
great University. He had passed endless exami- 
tions; he had heard endless lectures; he had 
taken reams upon reams of notes. He had been 
to Germany and studied there, and brought back 
heaps of testimonials that he had heard an im- 
mense quantity more lectures. He talked, or 
rather he harangued, indifferently ill upon all 
subjects ; and there was no department of know]l- 
edge in which he did not feel qualified to instruct 
his inferiors, his equals, and his betters. He 
entertained, of course, the most advanced views; 
and as he could repeat at second-hand opinions 
with which most people were disgusted, he set up 
Tor originality of mind. 

His manners were dictatorial and overbearing ; 
he spread himself and advertised himself, and 
gave it to be generally understood that he was 
very intellectual, indeed. 

The world, such a threatening monster to those 
who merely try to do something worth doing, is 


very meek forthe most part to those who brag - 


prodigiously of what they can or could do; and 
the majority of the little world of Menango took 
Mr. Swan at his own valuation. 

He had procured his place as tutor through a 
wealthy connection, who had done a good deal 
for the college ; and to whom the institution was 
grateful, with a lively sense of favors to come. 

Mr. Swan had made Miss Dutton’s acquaint- 
ance, and when Mr. de Meilleraye came back, 
he found that his relations with Elsie could not 
be taken up exactly where he had left them, for 
she had become very intimate with Mr. Swan. 
Mr. Swan lent her books, Mr. Swan assisted her 
with the microscope, though her sister declared 
that he was so clumsy with the instrument that 
she hated to see him touch it; he prescribed for 
her a course of study, and began to assume airs of 
authority over her. It was wonderful to all on- 
lookers how a girl of Elsie’s spirit could endure 
him. 

To Mrs. Dutton Mr. Swan was not at all con- 
genial, and she wondered at her daughter’s in- 
fatuation. She had had some apprehension 
about young de Meilleraye, but now she went so 
far, as to say in private to Ada, that she would 
rather have the last of the Mohegans for a son-in- 
law than the tutor. 

However, when her sanction was asked, form- 
ally to the engagement, she did not refuse. 
Perhaps she thought her refusal would have beep 
useless. Elsie was of age, and had a pretty little 
fortune of her own; and Mr. Swan, who had 
only his salary, said that he was so totally indif- 
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ferent to money, that he did not care whether it 
was op his side or Elsie’s. 

Mrs. Dutton, however, stipulated that her 
daughter should not marry under two years. 
Elsie, with all her independence, was a dutiful 
girl, and she willingly agreed to the condition. 
It would, she said, give her more time for a 
course of mental training, which would make 
her, in some degree, worthy of Mr. Swan. 

«“ Oh, mother! mother !’’ cried Ada, in a tor- 
rent of passionate tears, when she heard the news. 
“ How could you say our Elsie might marry that 
horrible man ?” 

“ My dear,” said Mrs. Dutton, quietly, as she 
shut the door. “ You had better compose your- 
self; I have not said she might marry him.” 

“ But, mother, she told me so,” said Ada, 
astonished. 

“ No, my dear,” said her mother, “I have 
simply consented to a two years’ engagement.” 

Elsie ‘had got her own way with much less 
opposition than she had feared. Having chosen 
her own way, and having full liberty to walk 
therein, was she satisfied? Strange to say, in- 
stances have been known where one’s own way 
has failed to content the human soul. Let us 
hope that Miss Dutton’s was not such a case. 

If Master Kitty Mouse had been disappointed 
in love, he kept itto himself, and troubled no one 
with his lamentations. His uncle thought him 
rather more silent than formerly ; he took to long 
rides alone. He went off into the woods by him- 
self and was gone two weeks. His aunt was 
cruelly anxious about him; recalling a story she 
had heard about a young Shawnee who poisoned 
himself for love by eating wild turnips; but 
either because Kitty Mouse was not a Shawnee, 
or because he had no taste for wild turnips, he 
returned in perfect health, went to a party, and 
danced till two o’clock in the morning. 

He did not visit as much as he had formerly at 
Mrs. Dutton’s ; but he called there occasionally. 
Mrs. Dutton and Ada liked him; and Elsie, who 
had perhaps some stings of conscience when she 
thought of the young man, took pains at first to 
be as friendly as she dared. 

By and by, however, her manner suffered a 
certain change; she was apt to be a little cross 
with Kitty Mouse, for whenever he and her 
chosen lover were in company together, she was 
conscious of a deep inward feeling of disturbance 
and yexation, to which she would not give a 
name, and which she credited to the Cherokee ; 
though if questioned, she could not have told 
what he had done to offend her. - A hideous sus- 
picion would force itself into her mind that it 
was not what the one man was, but what the 
other was not, that had vexed her. She closed 
her mental ears to this voice, and went deeper 
and deeper into the course of reading which had 
been laid out for her; but the fate was laid on 





the girl to have a mind of her own, and she could 
not adopt all her lover’s opinions, though she 
tried. 

Mr. Swan, as an engaged man, was not very 
gallant or deferential. He was above such folly, 
and possessed “a soaring soul.” 

He was always making an effort to seem the 
first in company; he lectured, dictated, con- 
tradicted ; he found pleasure in annoying people, 
and making himself disagreeable. He took no 
sort of pains to conciliate Mrs. Dutton ; he was so 
sneering and insulting to Tom, that they had a 
violent quarrel, and the youth was, with some 
difficulty, kept from laying violent hands on his 
sister’s betrothed by Kitty Mouse, who had led 
him away and lectured him into sulky tranquility. 

The gray parrot, Mrs. Dutton’s special pet, en- 
tertained an extreme objection to Mr. Swan; and 
the moment his voice was heard, would begin to 
shriek violently, dance up and down, and wildly 
demand that he should “ get out.’ 

As for Miss Ada, she hated Mr. Swan with all 
the vehemence of fifteen. She had, like her sister, 
a mind of her own; and as she was an out- 
spoken, precocious little creature, of elfish sharp- 
ness of perception and ready speech, Mr. Swan 
did not always have the best of it in their en- 
counters. 

Then Elsie would be vexed with Ada. 
“How can you be so rude and ‘disrespectful to 
Mr. Swan ?” said Elsie, after one of these scenes. 
* You know how it annoys me.” 

“ You'd better talk to him,’’ said Ada, flashing 
out. “It’s not my fault if you have chosen an 
underbred prig instead of a gentleman,’’ and off 
went Ada. 

Elsie colored high, and the tears came into her 
eyes. 

“ Mother,” she said, with a quivering voice, 
“I do think—” and there she stopped. She did 
not know what she did think. 

“I am sorry, Elsie,’ said Mrs. Dutton, gently. 
“ Ada is like ail young people. She judges 
harshly. She does not know how to make allow- 
ances for a man who has not had the advantage 
of good society early in life. Mr. Swan’s man- 
ners are so different from those she has been 
accustomed to see in gentlemen.” 

Poor Elsie! The reflection was not much con- 
solation. 

The next evening Mr. Swan and Mr. de Meil- 
leraye, happened to meet at Mrs, Dutton’s. Now, 
Mr. Swan, if he was not scientific, was nothing. 
For the last six or eight weeks his mind had been 
occupied with drainage and sewerage, subjects 
which, though doubtless of importance, are not 
always pleasing when largely expatiated upon in 
general society. To this aspect of the matter, 
however, Mr. Swan was blind, and he harangued 
at his ease; deaf to all endeavors made by Mrs, 
Dutton and Elsie to change the conversation. 
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Apropos to “typhoid germs,” came up certain 


microscopic atoms mysteriously present every- 
where. Were they animal or vegetable? Mr. 
Swan espoused the former theory ; and he quoted 
various authorities, ending wiih the great name 
of Professor B , a French scientist of high 
standing. 

Kitty Mouse quietly ventured to differ with 
Mr. Swan, who sneered superior, and replied 
that he had better write to Professor B., and give 
that gentleman the benefit of his learning and ex- 
perience. 

“Thank you,” said the young man calmly, 
“ Among our people it is counted ill-bred to in- 
struct one’s elders. It is my uncle's opinion I 
advance, not my own. I know little of such 
matters, except as I have been his assistant.” 

“Oh, your uncle!” said Mr. Swan, slightingly. 
** Of course he is well enough in his way; but 
you don’t put a Professor in a little country col- 
lege on a level with a first-class man like B.”’ 

Mrs. Dutton looked disgusted; Ada bit her 
lip; Elsie, who was fond of Dr. Elmore, colored 
high. She gave an imploring glance at Kitty 
Mouse, but the young man had his temper well 
in hand, and maintained his usual calmly cour- 
teous manner. 

“ Of course, B’s. opinion is decisive,” said Mr. 
Swan, ' 

“Are you sure that it is his opinion?” said 
Kitty Mouse, quietly. 

“Do you suppose, that after all the study I’ve 
bestowed on the matter, I am likely to be mis- 
taken ?” said Mr, Swan, rudely. 

“Seeing that you are engaged in teaching 
others,” said Kitty Motise, with a smile, “ and 
have had so many opportunities to inform your- 
self, I should hardly have supposed it; but in re- 
gard on this very subject, my uncle, who has long 
been in correspondence with Monsieur B——, 
had a letter from him yesterday, concerning this 
matter, on which they are perfectly agreed. I have 
it with me. Since Miss Dutton is interested in 
these things, I thought she might like to see it.” 
And with that he put the letter in Elsie’s hand. 
It was undoubtedly from the Frenchman ; it con- 
tained some very fine compliments and expres- 
sions of ardent gratitude for facts sent in a former 
letter, which had been ef the greatest use to 
Monsieyr B. in his own peculiar department. 
Monsieur B. begged to publish Dr. Elmore’s 
observations in his forthcoming work ; and would 
do himself the honor to send one of the earliest 
copies. 

“So it seems,” said Mrs. Dutten, secretly 
delighted, “that the French gentleman does not 
think these little things are bugs after all.” 

Mr. Swan deigned no reply. What was to be 
said to a person who spoke of a diatom as “a 
bug ?” 

Kitty Mouse did not press his little victory. 








He chatted awhile with Mrs. Dutton and Ada, 
and took his leave, shortly followed by Mr. 
Swan, who was very sulky, and would hardly 
say good-night. 

*T tell you what it is, Elsie,” he said, as they 
parted on the piazza; “if your mother is going to 
have that Indian fellow hanging about the place 
and talking to Ada, she’d better look out he don’t 
play his father’s game over again, that is all; I 
don’t think I’m called on to put up with his 
impudence,” and he stalked away, leaving Elsie 
in a sort of maze. 

Talking to Ada! Why, oh why, did these 
words ring through her head and heart over and 
over again? Why did she cry herself to sleep? 

In the meantime Mr. Swan’s popularity in the 
University was not on the increase. The Presi- 
dent, Dr. Lyon, a rapid, decided old gentleman, 
said to his wife in a moment of exasperation that 
either Mr. Swan must leave or he must. Even 
Mr. Beaucour, who filled the chair of Greek and 
Latin, mildest and gentlest of men, turned 
smoothly sarcastic where Mr. Swan was con- 
cerned. Among the students, of course, he was 
considered as their natural enemy, and generally 
detested, and by no one more than Elsie’s brother 
Tom. The principal objection to Mr. Swan 
seemed to be that no one could endure the sight 
of him, and this is an obstacle so hard to over- 
come. 

Of course, the more unpopular Mr. Swan was, 
the more did Elsie cling to him, and try to believe 
in him; but even she herself was now conscious 
that an effort was needed to maintain her faith. 

One way in which her lover annoyed her was 
his love of teasing and tormenting. The various 
pets which she and Ada loved to tend and fondle 
were to him merely so many subjects on which to 
exercise his Iiking for giving pain. He delighted 
to scare the canary, plague the parrot, and tor- 
ment the cat and dog, Ada scolded, and Elsie 
remonstrated in vain. The more the girls were 
vexed, the more- did he persist. Mrs. Dutton 
looked on in silence, but with a growing satisfac- 
tion, which was not lessened, I fear, when the 
gray parrot nipped his intruding finger to the 
bone. Ada was at a loss to imagine how her 
mother could be so placid, with Mr. Swan in 
prospect as a son-in-law. 

On the first of July, Mrs. Dutton’s mother, Mrs. 
Payne, came to visit her daughter. She was a 
very charming, pretty old lady, and her grand- 
children were greatly attached to her. 

She had with her a little Maltese terrier, who 
went with her everywhere, and of whom she was 
extremely fond, as it had belonged to a ‘dead 
grandson, who with his last breath had committed 
his dog to “ grandma’s to take care of.” 

Grip was a mild, inoffensive little dog, fond of 
offering his paw to people, and was a great 
favorite with all the Dutton family. Even Elsie’s 
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turtoise-shell cat, a haughty, reserved piece of feline 
gentility, unbent to Grip, and would let him 
drink out of her saucer. 

On the fourth of July, Mrs. Dutton asked Mr. 
de Meilleraye to come to tea and meet her 
mother, who had known Emma Elmore as a girl, 
and wished to see her son. On his arrival the 
young man found Mr. Swan, Elsie, Mrs. Payne, 
and the little dog, on the smooth grass plat at the 
hack of the house, which was shut in by high 
cedar hedges. 

The old lady, in her white shawl and lace cap, 
was sitting under a tree ; at a little distance from 
her were Elsie and Mr. Swan, and little Grip, a 
mass of white fluff, was skipping hither and 
thither. 

Kitty Mouse was most cordially welcomed by 
Mrs. Payne, and he entered into talk with the 
old lady, who had a hundred questions to ask him 
about his father and mother. 

The summer air had a slight scent of gun- 
powder, and there was heard a scattering fire of 
crackers and the shouts of small boys. The 
house, however, was at some distance from the 
centre of the town, and the noise was not near 
enough to be disagreeable. 

“ Poor little Grip!” said Elsie; “it is weil the 
noise is no nearer. Fire-crackers scare him into 
fits.”” 

She had hardly spoken the words, when she 
saw that Mr. Swan had taken out a match and a 
eracker, and was evidently meaning to throw the 
latter at Grip. x 

“Oh, pray don’t,”’ she said; “grandma does 
not like them.” 

She spoke either too late or unheeded. The 
ceacker was thrown, and went off directly under 
Grip’s feet, singeing his white coat. He uttered 
a dismal howl, and spun round and round, wild 
with terror. Mrs. Payne started and looked dis- 
tressed. 

“Oh, pray don’t tease my little dog,” she said, 
gently. 

“ Pray don’t,” said Elsie. 
See how scared he is.” 

But Mr. Swan paid no attention to her request. 
He liked to show his independence, his power 
over Elsie, before the other man, A set, ugly 
smile came over his face. He threw a second 
missile at the little frightened creature, as he 
screamed and crouched in terror and misery. 

“ Mr. Swan—I beg of you,” said Mrs. Payne, 
rising with tears in her eyes, 

Elsie colored high. 

“I beg you to stop,” she said, with some 
dignity. ‘* Please, for my sake,” she added in a 
lower tone. 

Mr. Swan’s look never changed. It pleased 
him that a girl like Elsie should humble herself 
before him and ask so small a favor in vain. The 
little dog’s distress and terror, the old lady’s an- 


** Poor little fellow ! 





noyance, gratified him, and made him feel his 
consequence. Before he could throw another 
cracker, young de Meilleraye sprang across the 
grass plat like a panther, caught his wrist with a 
grip like steel, and wrenching from him the 
packet of crackers, threw them over the hedge. 

“What do you mean, sir?” blustered Mr. 
Swan-- 

« What I have done,”’ said the other; and for 
an instant, all the Indian looked out of his eyes, 

Then he dropped Mr. Swan’s wrist and turned 
back to Mrs. Payne, who had gathered poor Grip 
into her arms, and was trembling almost as much 
as the dog. 

“ Let me take you into the house,” he said, in 
his usual gentle fashion; and he gave the old 
lady his arm, and led her past Mr. Swan and 
Elsie, with a slight bow to the latter. He left 
Mr. Swan in no very agreeable state of temper. 
He had been scared with the suddenness and 
savageness of the attack; and his wrist felt as if 
it had, been squeezed in a vice, and was impressed 
in five very plain characters, with the sign manual 
of Master Kitty Mouse. 

“I tell you what, Miss Dutton,’’ he said, 
viciously ; ‘* you must either give up that fellow’s 
acquaintance, or give up me.” 

Elsie drew back and looked him in the face. 
Her eyes shone like flame; she grew white to the 
lips. The next moment she drew off her engage- 
ment ring, tossed it on the grass at his feet, 
turned and walked away. 

Mr. Swan gazed after her, his mouth open in 
amazement. Then he took heart of grace and 
followed her. 

“ Elsie,” he cried, “ What do you mean ?” 

« Just what I have done,’’ returned Elsie, un- 
consciously quoting Kitty Mouse, and speaking 
in a very clear, steady tone. 

“So,” said Mr. Swan with bitterness; for the 
man really loved Elsie after his fashion, “ He 
is the one, is he ?. You'd better’call him and tell 
him of his good luck.”’ 

Elsie grew rose red with anger; but her heart 
bounded with a wild sense of recovered freedom 
and joy. She answered ‘him in the same steady 
voice. 

“ You are quite mistaken, Mr. Swan; if you 
and I were alone on earth, I would not marry 
you, since you are mean enough to find pleasure 
i tormenting a little helpless dog, and insulting 
an old lady. Good evening.” 

She passed swiftly on into the house and ran 
up stairs. 

In the upper hall she met Mrs. Dutton, who 
had watched the scene from her window, and 
was very angry at the disrespect shown to her 
mother. 

“ Elsie,” she said; “either Mr. Swan must 
learn to behave in some degree like a gentleman, 
or his visits here must end.” 
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“I never want to see him again as long as I 
live,” said Elsie. “Oh, mother, mother!” and 
Elsie began to cry. 

“Thank heaven,” said Mrs. Dutton, fer- 
vently. 

Poor Mr. Swan, left to himself, picked up his 
discarded ring. He had half a mind to go into 
the house and quarrel with “ that Indian fellow ;” 
but the memory of that fell glance and grip was 
fresh upon him. There was no telling what such 
a half barbarian might do, He discreetly went 
off by the side gate; and Ada and Tom, when 
they heard what had happened, sang a pean 
over his departure. 

The next morning he came to the house, but 
Elsie would not see him. Shie sent her mother in 
herstead. Considering her long-repressed dislike 
of the young man, Mrs. Dutton did her spiriting 
gently. It was very hard to convince Mr. 
Swan that any woman could be so blinded as io 
give him up of her own free will; but he was 
convinced finally, and went away greatly cast 
down; the gray parrot, who had got out of his 
cage, hopping after the poor young man all the 
way down the hall, and making vicious digs at 
his ankles. 

* « . + » + * 

It was a year after Elsie had thrown away her 
engagement ring. The Fourth of July had come 
in a pouring rain, and many homes were made 
miserable by small boys, who sulked or fretted ac- 
cording to temper. 

Ada and Elsie were in trouble on account of 
their tortoise-shell cat, Zenobia—Zenobia had be- 
come the happy mother of a little yellow kitten, 
which kitten had lived just long enough to open 
its eyes upon this world, and had then died 
suddenly and unaccountably, and gone wherever 
good kittens go. 

The poor mother mourned and mourned, and 
would not be comforted, and went wailing all 
over the house looking for her offspring. Con- 
vinced at last that it was not to be found, she 
would be'still nowhere but in Elsie’s lap, from 
time to time looking up with imploring eyes, and 
not understanding why no help came. 

Elsie had walked all over town in the rain to 
find a kitten, and not finding one, she and Zenobia 
were unhappy together, 

Elsie was still nursing the poor cat, when Mr. 
de Meilleraye rode up to the door in all the rain, 
bringing a message from his aunt for Mrs, 
Dutton; and he had scarcely sat down, when 
Zenobia got up and paraded all over him, mewing 
wistfully. 

“ Poor thing!” said Elsie, with tears in her 
eyes. “She does mourn so it makes me wretched 
to see her. If I could find another kitten for her 
I suppose she’d be contented, but I can’t hear of 
one anywhere.” 

Kitty Mouse had news to tell. His father had 





come to be at the commencement, and be present, 
for the first time, at the meeting of the alumni. 
The colonel, as he was now called, was to make 
the oration, and he had brought his wife with 
him. Mrs, Langham was bent on having a little 
company for her sister and her brother-in-law the 
next evening, and had sent her nephew with the 
invitation and a confidential note relating to some 
spoons, 

He stayed but a few minutes, and when he 
went away the girls wondered to see him turn his 
horse down the Briggsville road. _ 

Mrs. Payne was still with her daughter, and as 
Kitty Mouse disappeared, little Grip came patting 
into the room. The sight of the dog carried 
Elsie’s thoughts back a year, and brought a pain- 
ful color to her cheek. 

She could never think of Mr. Swan without 
vexation. Her only comfort was, that he had 
gone to Australia. 

At dinner that day, Kitty Mouse was missing. 
His aunt was a little uneasy ; his mother, used for 
so many years to the erratic comings and goings 
of her adopted people, had ceased to feel that 
punctuality at meals was one of the virtues. As 
for the colonel, he simply supposed that his son 
had “ gone off somewhere.”’ 

An hour or two after dinner the colonel, who 
minded the rain no more than a duck, went out 
to renew his acquaintance with Menango; and, 
walking up the street, took the turn which led to 
the old Fleming place, thinking of all that had 
come and gone since he had led Emma Elmore 
down that road to the parsonage. The colonel 
was a good Christian, and a gentleman of educa- 
tion ; but, though he had not been in the least 
afraid of Mrs. Fleming when she was alive, in 
the bottom of his soul he was not quite sure that 
now that she was dead she might not be able to 
set in motion some harmful and mysterious power 
of “ medicine.” 

He had just reached the turn which led te 
Briggsville, when happening to glance up, he 
recognized his son and his son’s horse, approach- 
ing ata gentle canter. The Colonel was struck 
with wonder, for apparently the young man, as he 
rode, was mewing violently at the top of his 
voice. 

As he drew nearer, however, his father per- 
ceived that the sounds were not made by the 
young man himself, but by a very small, yellow kit- 
ten, which he had got buttoned up inside his coat ; 
and which, having just got its little head out, 
was uttering a wild succession of squalls, without 
one moment’s pause. It seemed wonderful that 
so small a creature could make so much noise. 

“ What have you there ?” asked the Colonel, in 
his own tongue, as they met. 

Kitty Mouse looked a little embarrassed, and 
avoided his father’s eye as he answered meekly, 
that it was a kitten. 
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The elder laughed slightly; and asked where 
he was going. 

“Only to Mrs. Dutton’s—she lives in my 
aunt’s old place,” said Kitty Mouse, who could 
scarcely make himself heard or hold in his horse, 
on account of the shrieks of his protegé. “ The 
young ladies wanted a kitten for a particular 
reason. I went over to Briggsville on an errand 
for my uncle—that is, I knew he wanted some- 
thing there; and I came across this little beast, 
and I brought it along. I had no idea it would 
scream so all the way.” 

The Colonel glanced at his son from under his 
eyebrows— 

“ Who is she ?” he asked, coolly. 

Kitty Mouse looked very innocent; but he 
dropped his eyes as he protested that he did not 
understand what his father meant. 

“ Like father, like son,” returned the other; 
‘*a young man must go his own way;” and the 
Colonel stood and looked after his boy as he 
cantered down the road, the kitten yelling like 
mad all the way, and attracting much attention 
from the passers-by. 

Ada ran to the door to meet her friend. 

“Oh, Elsie!” she cried in delight. 
got a kitten.” 


* He’s 


At the sound of the kitten’s voice, poor Zeno- 


bia came flying into the hall. 

The young man silently held out to her the lit- 
tle screaming creature. With a wild cry of joy, 
the cat snatched it from him and retiring to a 
corner, began to kiss and cuddle it, purring in an 
ecstasy—the mother-hunger in the poor little heart 
appeased. As for the kitten, it partook of re- 
freshment, and was satisfied. 

The girls were profuse in their thanks, though 
they had no idea what the young man had gone 
through for their sakes; and Kitty Mouse, who 
was dripping wet, rode home, to the great relief 
of his horse, who— 

“* What thing upon his back had got, 
Had wondered more and more.” 

The next evening there was a numerous as- 
sembly at Dr. Elmore’s. People had wild ideas 
as to what sort of people the doctor’s relations 
might be. Would Mrs. de Meilleraye appear in 
paint and feathers? Did her husband make her 
carry packs on her back and beat her with a 
pole? and would he know how to behave in a 
civilized house ? 

People were surprised to see a handsome, 
stately matron, beautifully dressed, and looking 
wonderfully young to be the mother of a grown- 
up son. As for the Colonel, his manners and 
appearance were all dignity and graciousness. 
He was pleased to renew old acquaintances ; and 
he made himself quite charming. 

Mrs. Dutton was soon deep in talk with her 
former friend ; and Kitty Mouse teok an early 
opportunity to introduce his father to Miss Dut- 
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ton. The Colonel hardly looked older than his 
boy; and father and son were on the most 
familiar and friendly terms possible. 

“I hear you have a taste for natural history, 
Miss Dutton,” said the Colonel, who was as 
unlike as could be to the solemn and owl-like 
Indian of romance. “I suppose my son must 
have caught it from you.” 

Miss Dutton looked up inquiringly. 

“ How’s the kitten ?” asked the Colonel, glanc- 
ing down from his six feet three of height, with 
a smile that softened his dark face. “I hope it 
has not suffered from it’s ten miles ride in the 
rain,” 

Elsie looked astonished. She had no idea 
that the kitten had come from so far away. 

“ Quite well and perfectly happy,” she said, 
gayly; and then President Lyon, who wished to 
make the Colonel known to some grandee or 
other, came up and carried him away. 

“ Kitty Mouse,” said Elsie, absorbed in the 
tassel of her fan; “ did you really ride ten miles 
to please my cat, in all that rain, too ?” 

They stood close by the long window, and 
stepped out together on the piazza. 

“ Did you really ?” asked Elise again. 

“ Elsie,” said the young man, “I’d ride a 
thousand to please you, and you know it. Give 
me a word,” 

* How can you say so, when you know how— 
how silly I-was,”’ said Elsie, dropping her words 
brokenly and turning away. 

He caught both her hands, 

« Elsie, it was a bad dream. It is over, and 
you are awake. You were bewitched, for aught 
I know. Our people say such things are. Look 
up, Elsie—tell me.” 

“1 don't know—what mother would say—if 
she don’t mind—if you really think so—” said 
Elsie, softly. ' 

People said Mrs, Dutton had made the match. 
To be sure, the Colonel was quite a distinguished 
man now; and the son was half white. Then the 
Elmores were a good old family ; and then there 
was all Mrs. Fleming’s money; and it was 
natural to suppose that Mrs. Langham would 
leave her share between her sister’s son and little 
Delia. 

The Duttons must live up to their income ; and 
Elsie was such an odd girl, she was,not likely to 
find a lover, except in some such out-of-the-way 
person. Probably it was Elsie’s oddness and 
Mrs. Fleming’s money, which had induced Mrs, 
Dutton to make the match. 

“Tt was not I who made the match,” said Mrs. 
Dutton, when these remarks were reported to 
her. “It was the cat and dog.” 

——_—— +@-— 

One of the most fatal temptations to the weak 
is a slight deviation from the truth, for the sake 
of apparent good, 
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GLENARCHAN. 


CHAPTER VII. (ConrINvED.) 


“Thank you, father; I trust I can bear the loss 
of one night’s rest.” 

She was trembling with pleasure, and thankful 
for her health and strength. 

“ How did you know I was up?” 

“ The house was so still, I thought it must be 
the millennium, so I walked around to enjoy it; 
as your door was open, I knew you were not 
there.” 

“T wonder what you’ll do next? you’ll not get 
me to lie in bed all day!” and the hand came 
down so heavily on the table, that the flowers 
were upset, 

Ellen took no notice, but made some pleasant 
answer, 

Her father looked at her with evident admira- 
tion; suddenly he burst into a loud laugh, ex- 
claiming : 

“ Hallo, Mary, come here; wipe up this mess.” 

The summons was answered; the work done. 
Ellen keeping up a rather one-sided conversation, 
without noticing Mary. 

*« Mother will not be down to-day; what did 
the doctor say of the baby ?” : 

“He said he could tell better to-day; if you 
want me to do anything to help you, let me 
know ? I'll go down to Juno’s, presently.” 

Then Ellen went to her mother again, who 
looked heavy and ill; but was so anxious for 
news of the child that, leaving Mary to watch, 
she went to see him. | He was more comfortable, 
but Juno gave no hope. 

“He'll die sure; don’t take on, chile, he’d 
never be like oder chil’n; his bones ain’t got no 
starch; he ain’t like Mas’r Jack was. Oh! 
deary me! dem book shefs, dey is so lonesome ; 
dey was full ob Shakspers an’ histys, all ’bout de 
resolutions an’ de wars, an’ de mos’ butiful tings; 
he used to read ’em loud, not ’caus I know’d, 
but to make him read good; dere was de hymn 
makers, Byum an’ Penny's son; I can’t call ’em 
all; it would do your heart good to hear ’em 
‘bout a woman called Deres de money; den 
‘bout a preachin’ man, who went to a town 
where dere was debbils all over the roofs; he 
ies took a harp an’ played to’em. Laws, honey, 
if I didn’t know Mas’r Jack was in de Lord’s 
hands, I couldn't lib.” 

But Ellen could not wait, even to telk about 
Jack ; she hastened home and gave the best ac- 
caunt she could to her mother, hoping it would 
brighten her a little, But the mother took little 
notice; she was already very ill, and several 
weeks passed before she had strength to ask 
again for herchild. Ellen took the entire charge 
of her; Mr. May had a morbid dislike of illness ; 
he contented himself with inquiries at the door, 
and with bringing reports of the baby. The phy- 





sician could do nothing for the child; it sank 
slowly and painlessly away, though watched with 
tenderest care; and before Mrs. May could leave 
her bed, the little life candle had flickered out. 





CHAPTER VIII. 


For two days Mr. May hardly spoke; he made 
all the arrangements for the funeral; and when 
the little flower-covered coffin was waiting in the 
parlor, called Ellen to look at it. 

“ Father!” exclaimed she; “ the name on the 
plate is Richard May ; what does it mean ?’’ 

“ That was his name,” 

“I thought it was—hem—”’ in the presence of 
death, she could not pronounce the word, 

“It was not— hem ’—that was Juno’s mis- 
take.”’ 

“How could it be! She was at the bap- 
tism,” 

“Your mother was very ill, and wished the 
boy baptized; our rector was just going to 
Europe, but came the evening before he left; his 
wife was with him; Jack was in New York ; 


Juno came down to be present; she had vexed | 
me just before, and some demon made me nf 


swer the Chaldean’s name when Mr. Seller 
asked the question. Juno gave a sort of groan, 
and rushed out of the room; Mr Sellers saigi 
‘Surely not;’ I replied, ‘ Well, Kichard sik 
do as well.’ I have a comfortable character for 
eccentricity, so he made no remark ; and as they’ 
left the next day, it was not spoken of. Juno’ 
told your mother and Jack; and he was so 
amused by it, I let it go for the fun of it; then, 
as you were expected, thought I’d wait and see 
how you took it.” 

‘It was a grim and cruel joke,” said Ellen. 

“ So it seems to me, now ; a good many things 
seem different; you have held a mirror to me, 
my daughter, and perhaps may see mea different 
man,” 

In truth, Mr. May never realized that he was 
cruel; he was a selfish man, and one-sided. He 
could only see through his own glasses, and had 
no idea how much he made those suffer, whom 
he really would have been better pleased to see 
happy, provided they could be so in the way he 
wished. Honestly thinking it the best way, he 
took the Procrustean plan; and had a like suc- 
cess with the Attican robber. 

Ellen came home with a happiness in which he 
had no share; by no sort of self-deception could 
he take any credit for her unfailing good humor, 
nor for the unquenchable brightness of her pres- 
ence. He began to think there might be differ- 
ent needs for different people, and that some 
might be actually unable to walk unharmed over 
plowshares. His meditations took the faintest 
possible form of self-reproach ; he actually wanted 
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a change ; it came so gradually in the removing 
of stones from his path, he thought it was his own 
work; then death confronted him—its Ithuriel 
spear penetrated his armor, and “ Farmer May” 
knew himself! 

He loved truth; as soon as he was certain that 
she stood-before him, certain to what course of 
action her finger pointed, he went directly to his 
wife in penitence and self-accusation, Her days 
of quiet and peace, with Ellen’s care, had brought 
back traces of the old beauty; and as her face 
lighted up with the old love, her husband 
felt transported into another world. Such a 
reconciliation is too sacred for description ; it 
was the deginning of a new life. Self-conquest 
was not accomplished ; there were still to be strug- 
gles and needs for mutual forbearance; but the 
cloud was lifted, and the sunshine of confidence 
shone warmly into the chilled hearts. 

“ How came you to believe in me, Nell ?” her 
father asked one day. 

“It was your laugh that encouraged me,’’ she 
replied. “I remember the story of the burglar, 
who, having hidden under the bed of the old man 
he meant to rob, was betrayed inte a shout of 
laughter when the unconscious object of his 
cupidity removed his wig, and put on three night- 
caps, The old man refused to prosecute him; he 
never could believe that any one who laughed so 
heartily could have intended to rob him,” 

“ You were right, Nell ; I did not know how to 
get things straight, but I could see fun in their 
very crookedness,”’ 

Ellen managed to restore, or rather reform, the 
interior of the house, making a briggt and pleas- 
ant parlor of the old room, which struck a chill to 
her heart when she first saw its hard-finished 
walls and hair-cloth furniture. Every change 
that she made tended to improve the general 
atrfosphere, and at last she even accomplished 
the “ apartments ” for the winter months in New 
York. 

Mr. May was strangely surprised to find him- 
self again in society, his wife almost beautiful, as 
with woman’s wonderful enduring love, wonder- 
ful self-abnegation, she entirely ignored the past, 
and, in the renewed warmth of her husband's 
affection, was young again; and, according to her 
old schoolmate’s description, “ bright as fair.” 

Their friends gathered around them as if there 
had been no break; the social oil was poured 
upon the troubled waters, till all forgot the time 
when they were tempest-tossed. 

Among her many enjoyments, Elien’s greatest 
was in looking on, or in talking with her aunt, 
who was careful that there should be no lack of 
allusions to her hero. 

“Perhaps he will forget all about me,” said 
Ellen, one day. 

“ Perhaps he will; but in case he should not, I 
am determined you shall remember him.” 





Ellen laughed ; and “‘in case he should not,” 
did not object to her father’s proposal to return 
home in May. 

The spring passed rapidly and pleasantly; the 
twins came home on a visit, but were improving 
so visibly that they were, without hesitation, 
returned to their kindergarten, and their Brook- 
lyn home, Juno was back again, and able to 
help the faithful Mary in her work, so that Mrs. 
May and Ellen were relieved: of household care. 

The story of the change has been quickly told, 
but each one had lived a lifetime of thought 
during the year; the habits of discontent and dis- 
comfort were not overcome without effort... Self- 
ishness and weakness were still characteristics of 
Mr. and Mrs. May; but the “two bears of 
married life,’’ as some one has called them, the 
bear and forbear, were household gods ; Nellie’s 
work was done. 

The uncertain date of Robert Mackenzie’s one 
letter gave itsowner some thought. Whether he 
would count—if he counted at all—from the day 
on which it was written, or from the time when 
she received it, she could not tell; only this helped 
her to decide:—one bright day in June, she 
heard his voice in the parlor. 

Unmistakably he and her father were in long 
and deep consultation; she knew she would be 
called down presently, so she thought over and 
prepared all her speeches. We all know how 
useful this little preparation is ; hers was remark- 
ably so. 

She would go in quietly and say, “Good- 
morning, Mr. Mackenzie; when did you arrive ?”’ 
After receiving this information, she would say, 
“Tam very glad to see you again. How is your 
mother?’ After that, if he should make any 
reference to—what he used to talk about—she 
would very decidedly say, that she must have 
time to think it over; he would of course agree 
that she ought to know her own mind thoroughly 
—this was too solemn a matter to be concluded 
hastily. 

Just then her mother entered, looking disturbed 
and anxious, 

“Qh, dear! what will happen next! That 
Mr. Mackenzie is down stairs; I declare Ellen, 
if he should take a fancy to you, I don’t know 
what would becorie of us. Your father has 
asked him to stay to tea, and says you must go 
down and entertain him, while we go out to 
drive.”’ 

Ellen made no haste. She waited till she was 
sure her mother and father were gone—no one 
could guess why. Her mother’s last words were, 
“] can’t fancy what keeps Ellen, but she will be 
down soon, I am sure.” 

Then quietly and composedly, she went— 
somehow, she never made her little speeches ; 
never heard when Mr. Mackenzie arrived, nor 
how he left his mother; and the reason was this: 
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She suddenly found herself folded in ‘strong 
and loving arms, and utterly and entirely taken 
possession of. 

“No, Nellie, not a word. I have kept my 
promise; I have the dreaded father’s consent; 
you are mine, mine; and these words were ex- 
plained by such a graphic exhibition of their 
meaning, that Nellie could only say, 

“ But—Robert—”’ 

“ Dear Robert,’’ he corrected. 

“ But, dear Robert—”’ 

“No ‘ but.’” 

* Dear Robert, then.” 

“ What ? my darling.” 

**T never promised—-” 

I know; and that is the reason I promised 
for you; itis all settled, my own, own precious 
one; ah! how beautiful you are grown.” 

“No; I’m quite old, and staid, and Aouse- 
heepery.” 

** Your cares have added the dearest, loveliest, 
quaintest little look of satisfaction to you, my wee, 
wee birdie; my winsome lassie; my precious 
treasure,” 

Now I put it to my readers; what could 
Nellie say ? what could she do but just give uf, 
and yield to the strong arms that were telling her, 
according to their own language, of love, and 
care, and protection? Whether it is conceded 
that she acted wisely, or not, she certainly did 
not make any of her prepared speeches ; nor any 
denial of her love; nor any strong-minded effort 
to put off the marriage, which her lover told her 
was decreed. He could only be absent one 
month. Eleven days had been consumed in 
reaching her—though, as he said, “I have trav- 
eled day and night” (in the steamer), eleven 
more it would take to return; so he grandly, 
generously and magnificently, gave her the re- 
maining eight to make her arrangements—“As to a 
trousseau, you will not need anything so supremely 
absurd,” he said. “Don’t talk, my darling, I have 
so much to say; you may talk all the rest of your 
life, and I will only speak by permission. Mother 
waits us anxiously ; our home is all in order for 
its queen. Oh, such a pair of ponies for her to 
drive; such a riding horse; such a collie, wait- 
ing for a mistress, We will be there by July; 
you can keep your declaration of independence 
under my flag; you can seek for life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness, in the uniform of the 
Mackenzie plaid—yes, my darling, the programme 
is written with a pen ofiron. Then, in August, 
your father and mother are coming to us; and 
before our cold mists give you the first chill, we 
will all hie off to Italy, to Bellargio, where Aunt 
Anne will join us—and from that time you may 
make plans for us all; I only ask two months’ 
dominion, then my sweet, sweet wifey may guide 
the life boat.” 

* Robert—Robert—” 





“No, my darling, say yes, yes; you would, 
I know, if you could have imagined, in your tow- 
ering self-possession and icebergy nature, half 
that I have borne; how I have watched the dear 
old mother, lest she should slip away before her 
boy was happy.” 

“T was mever icebergy.” 

** No! then you were not; I take it all back— 
you adored me all the time.” 

“ You absurd boy—” 

“Yes, dear, absurd enough, if it is absurd to 
grasp what has been withheld so long that my 
brain reels with looking up.” 

“ Dear Robert—” 

“ Very good—go on.” 

“Indeed you do not give me time to think, I 
can’t rush away in this wild fashion. I’ve noth- 
ing ready—”’ 

“How do you mean? Haven’t you some 
dresses, and boots, and a hat? We can buy a 
shawl in New York.” 

“Oh, Rob, you are too absurd. I want to get 
my things in order.” 

‘There’s a whole lot of ‘things’ ordered 
from Paris, to meet you in Liverpool when the 
steamer arrives; so you can go over in what you 
have on.” 

**T never heard of such an idea; I can’t accept 
things from you, and besides I can get them 
myself, if you only give me time.” 

“You can accept them when we have been 
married ten days; and ‘time’ is the one thing 
in life that I cannot give you—not even these 
eight days. I am staying at the hotel, but I will 
be with you every day, and all of every day ; you 
are to think only of me. I want you to know me 
thoroughly, dear; I don’t approve of hasty mar- 
riages—nor can I trust you a moment out of my 
sight, lest some stray sense of duty should carry 
you off. You have conquered here—” * 

“ How do you know ?” 

Robert hesitated. “ Jack told me; I met him 
one day in Liverpool.” 

“ Oh, my Jack—where is he now ?” 

“ My opimon of that boy is, that he will be 
found some day; he told me he had an offer of 
employment, and as I had some influence with 
his employers, I spoke a good word for him; if 
we do no: find him when we are in Liverpool, I 
will go on an exploring expedition for him— 
now, is that tear for Jack, or an overflow of tend- 
erness for me ?” 

** Nonsense—but listen, Robert. I will so¢ be 
swept away by a tornado in this fashion; I’m old 
enough to have some decision.” 

“Far be it from me to gainsay such a fearful 
truth—has it not been iny despair for a year? 
Then, your great and rapidly increasing age is one 
reason of my haste. I wouldn’t marry any one 
over twenty for the world. Then—lI’m afraid 
to pause—you can’t help being swept away by a 
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tornado, because it is the nature of tornadoes ; for 
you are not as strong-bodied as strong-minded, I 
hope.” 

«“ Now, do be serious ”—Robert sighed, being 
under the impression that he had been quite so— 
“tell me quietly why you are in such haste ?” 

“I’m in haste because I have a world to gain; 
because my mother is alone; because I don’t 
know whether dingy brown or gorgeous yellow is 
the best to cover some Egyptian furniture ;_be- 
cause a Highland summer is short ; because there 
is a cattle tryst on the moor of Ord in July; be- 
cause my new superintendent has excelled all 
previous efforts in short-horns and black-noses ; 
because I want you to have a glimpse of the 
purple bloom on the heather; because I shall 
never know peace till you are mine!” 

“ Robert,”’ she spoke slowly ; “ I did not know 
you were this sort of a boy.” 

“My true mature has never before been re- 
vealed. No horse can run with a stone wall 
confronting him. Nellie, my bonnie, bonnie 
lassie, will you go with me?” 

Here Nellie showed her weakness, for she 
whispered, “ Yes, Rob, yes, to the world’s end.” 

“And marry me on the twentieth 2” 

“ I suppose I must.”’ 

“ So do I, and I’m ever so sorry for you, but I 
don’t really see how it is to be avoided! I’m 
more sorry for your mother, darling. Mr. May 
promised to tell her this afternoon. By-the-by, 
I’ve done a sert of democratic thing lately; will 
you mind our superintendent living with us ?” 

“If you think it right, I certainly will not ob- 
ject. Is he a gentleman?” 

“ He has acted like one since he has been with 
us, and proposed to leave when he heard of my 
marriage—”’ 

“ Pray by what right did you speak of your— 
your—marriage before you knew?” 

“ Oh, only as a possibility, of course; then you 
won’t mind his being there ?” 

“ No, of course not; what is his name ?” 

“ Try your American tongue at it; he spells it 
with an A, a y, and an m; now, try.” 

“Aim; is not that right?” 

“It is not exactly the twist he gives it. Try 
Ayr; how do you pronounce that ?” 

“Air—you have such odd three-lettered words 
in Scotland.” 

“And my darling cannot say one of them so 
that old Donald could guess her meaning. Here 
they are; what a short drive |” 


os 


CHAPTER IX, . 


Aunt Anne next put forward a claim. She be- 
sought Ellen to let her give her a great wedding, 
to which everybody who was anybody should be 
invited, 








This letter Nellie showed to her lover. 

* Do you wish it very much, my darling ?” 

“ T would only like to gratify Aunt Anne.” 

“ How would this plan suit? We will be 
married on the nineteenth, and pass the twentieth 
with her; our passage is taken in the steamer of 
the twenty-first. If we do this, Aunt Anne can 
show us off as much as she likes—have a break- 
fast, or a drum, or any sort of festivity she prefers.” 

“ What about the—the—” 

“ The marriage ?”’ 

“ Yes; where shall that be ?’’ 

** Nellie, dear, there is one part of my nature 
that has come but little before you, for we have 
met generally amid a crowd of gay people. Do 
you remember the first evening of the week you 
all passed at Glenarchan; your surprise, and the 
well-bred suppression of amazement on the part 
of the others, when I took the Ha-Bible, as we 
call it, and was the leader in family prayers ?” 

“Yes, Rob; and I remember thinking the 
servants would never stop filing in; how I loved 
you that night.” 

“‘ Did you, my darling? I feared you thought it 
was only a form ; but, Nellie, I am not only one of 
those who, according to your book, ‘ profess and 
call themselves Christians,’ but I truly and consci- 
entiously strive to follow the Master whithersoever 
He leads. You will not love me less for this ?” 

“ No—a thousand times no.” 

“ Then, dear, we are agreed ; and whether we 
can rest in green pastures and beside still waters, 
or must breast the turmoil of life, we will watch 
and follow the same unerring Guide. We will 
not, then, take those solemn vows amid a 
thoughtless crowd; but we will go quietly to the 
little ivy-grown church, where the white-haired 
clergyman reminds me of our pastor at home; we 
will go in the gloaming, before lights are needed, 
and with only your father and mother, and Juno 
and Mary, will ‘plight our troth,’ each to the 
other. We will pray together, Nellie, as we 
kneel at the altar; for we need great help on our 
life journey.” 

“ Thank you, Robert.” 

« Then we will drive to the depot for the seven- 
thirty train, and the next day deliver ourselves 
over to Miss May for a spectacle.” 

“TI wish we could avoid it.” 

‘* No, dear; Aunt Anne deserves much at our 
hands, and it will make her happy to do us 
honor; more than that, my Nellie is one of the 
New York world, and it is not well that she 
should go off in this hurried way ; we must trust 
Miss May to prepare some wonderful dress, all 
clouds and laces, for the occasion; for my gem is 
worthy of the richest setting.” 

* You think of everything, Robert; I’m glad I 
promised to let you make all our present plans. I 
will write to Aunt Anne, and give all directions, 
We must persuade mother and father to go.” 
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“ That we will insist upon. Oh, my darling, 
what a life opens before us! Not all pleasure, 
dear, for we have duties that sometimes involve 
care and trouble; the great gift of wealth we 
must use as stewards for our Master. The large 
number of dependents on the estate have to be 
looked after and cared for like children; then 
the cattle are His creatures, too ; their comfort and 
well-being is no small charge. I feel that we must 
answer to Him for each cne that He entrusts to us. 
But work will be easy when ‘ two are agreed.’ ” 

“ How can I help you, dear Robert ?” 

“Oh, my darling, if 1 have only your presence 
I am helped; but I am going to ask more. You 
will not have household care unless you wish to 
take it. The guid auld Mammie can do that; 
but there are a hundred homes where she cannot 
go, but where you and I will take help and 
counsel. You will not feel fatigue on the horse 
I have for you—my superintendent will have him 
in perfect training ; then together we will examine 
‘the cattle on the thousand hills ;’ together we 
will plan their improvement. Can you be 
interested in the fertility of the old red sandstone 
belt, and in the working of our new threshing 
mills, which its richness needs? for I want your 
help in every department.” 

“ How can we go to Italy if we have so much 
to do at home ?”’ laughed Ellen. 

“T will arrange that; if you work six months, 
you shall play six.” 

* . . + Se) ‘uay oe 

Swiftly passed the days; many tears from 
the mother's heart were packed in Nellie’s trunks, 
and only the frequent references to “August, 
when you will come to us,” enabled her to bear 
this separation. As for Mr. May, having once 
emancipated himself from the dull routine, he 
determined never again to fall into such a slough 
of despond. Life had begun again for him; he 
had taken the helm with new resolutions, and 
preferred to steer upon the open sea, rather than 
run any risk of being stranded on a sand-bar, 

The evening before the marriage, Ellen had a 
long conference with Juno, though she would not 
admit the thought of its being the last. 

* Laws, honey,” said the old nurse, “ dat Masr 
"Kenzie isa rite masserful man; don’ you go agin 
him, honey; jes pull even, pull your own half.” 

“Suppose he pulls the wrong way,” laughed 
Ellen, 

“’Taint likely he will; an’ you needn’t cross a 
bridge till you come to it anyhow; but if he does 
go one-sided, an’ he may, ’caus "taint given to all 
men to see straight, den you ask de Lord to show 
you de way, an’ watever He says to you, do it.” 

“I will, Juno ; I want His help. Doyou know I 
think your telling me the Lord meant me to take 
care of the baby, helped me more than anything.” 

“It allers helps to do rite,” sententiously ob- 
served the Christian philosopher. 





“ Yes; and father respected me more from 
that time; he told me when he saw me put my 
* shoulder to the wheel,’ that he believed in me.” 

“ Mas’r May didn’t mean to be so awful bad ; 
he couldn’t see why my lamb couldn’t be happy 
de way his mar was—it kinder riled him. Den 
he los’ his proud feelin’ in hisself; it made 
him sorter mad all roun.” 

“ Oh, I cannet bear to think of those dreadful 
times. Isn’t it good to know about Jack? Mr. 
Mackenzie saw him, and has promised to find 
him for me.” 

_ “Tell him ole Juno neber los’ faith in her 
boy ; tell him she'll be a waitin’ for him ’fore de 
Trone ob de hebbenly glory.”’ 

The next day was beautiful with soft sammer 
light, and musical with songs of birds and shim- 
mering leaves; all nature paid homage to the 
coming union of the two hearts. 

At last the sun sank behind the hills, and the 
twilight softened the outlines of the deepening 
shadows ; then the party drove down to the litle 
church, where Robert Mackenzie and Ellen May 
were made man and wife. 

* S ~ + Sit * 

Two weeks passed. The old gate swung 
heavily on its hinges as the carriage, with its four 
white horses, approached Glenarchan, Donald 
drove rapidly through the forest of beeches and 
firs, for he had orders to reach the grand open- 
ing from the woodland, just as the sun was sink- 
ing into the Loch. At this season the glassy 
mirror seemed to take the golden orb to rest 


beneath its surface, while a long column of glory ° 


shone upon it. An opening between the hills 
gave this effect for only a few days; Robert 
had planned their arrival on one of them, The 
carriage stopped at the top of the hill, from 
which a gentle descent wound among groups of 
trees and flowers to the house. 

“ Look, my darling,” said the husband; “give 
one moment to the outside of your home. ‘This 
is Glenarchan. Its woods, its lawns, its gardens, 
its brook, its rollicking linn, its peaceful loch, and 
that great golden pillar, to give a touch of heaven ; 
this is the home of my bonnie bride.” 

“ It is too beautiful, too lovely ; my happiness 
is too great to bear,” she answered. 

“ We can bear anything together,” he replied, 
joyfully ; “ we can together fulfill our steward- 
ship, while we thank God for our blessing.” 

On the old porch stood the mother, lovely in 
her calm old age, lovely in her rejoicing over 
her children. 

“ My boy, my boy, blest at last ;” then Nellie 
was pressed to a heart so trne, so free, so unsel- 
fish, that she knew it as a refuge and a stronghold. 

“Come in, my daughter, they are all waiting (o 
speak to you; Robert forbade outside demonsira- 
tion.” Ellen entered and shook hands with the 
old servants standing in two lines, wailing to 
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give their greeting to the bride of the young 
laird, They bowed respectfully as they left, only 
Malcolm waiting ior orders. 

“ They can do as they like,” enigmatically said 
the Laird, “only no noise.”’ Then they were 
alone. “Come with me one moment to the 
library, Nellie, before you take your hat off, I 
want you to see my superintendent.” 

The door opened— 

“ Nellie !” 

“Jack! My dear boy; how came you here ?” 

“He spells his name with an a,a y, and an 
Af,” iaughed her husband. 

“ Now I know all,” exclaimed Ellen; “you are 
two conspirators ’”»—but the chief conspirator was 
gone, and the brother and sister were left to tell 
their happiness to each other. 

“T stole your riding-jacket, Nell,” said Jack ; 
“did you miss it ?” 

“ Yes; what did you want it for ?” 

“Why, that fellow Robert—he knows every- 
thing—said it fitted perfectly ; and he wanted it to 
send to a French woman to make your dresses by,” 

“ But that was a year ago !” 

“ Ouite a year ago,” said her husband, rejoin- 
ing them; “to reduce my plans to perfection, I 
was obliged to have time. I had no idea how 
long a dress-maker wanted to make what Jack 
calls ¢rafs; isn’t your outfit worthy of my genius ?”’ 

There was a good deal of merriment, Jack 
being in wild spirits; and after supper, entertain- 
ing them with a most extraordinary bagpipe per- 
formance and Scotch dance. Suddenly the whole 
sky was illuminated. : 

“Tt is a fire!” exclaimed Ellen, as they ran 
outside to see. 

Every hill had its blaze; the whole glen was 
as bright as day. 

“Its the welcome of our people,” said Robert 
Mackenzie; “not for me, but for my winsome 
lady.” 

(THE END.) 
ae ; 
NANNIE OF THE FORD. 


BY ELIZA M. SHERMAN, 








He met her in the meadow, 
Down ‘mid the daisies white, 
Plucking the wild red strawberry 
That hid in the shadowy light. 

Oft had he watched the maiden 
As she crossed the village ford, 
For she was a rustic lassie, 
And he was an English lord, 


A grand and stately villa 
Over the blue sea's foam, 
Among the purple heather, 
The English lord calls home. 
There were statues and rare old paintings 
In that stately home of his, 
But never a statue or painting 
To compare with face like this, 





Like this, upturned to meet him, 
So pure, so fair, so bright, 

With lips like ripe red strawberries, 
And brow like daisies white. 

Her bare feet gleamed like marble 
With coming thro’ the ford, 

But she was a village maiden, 
And he was an English lord, 


Of all the rare old pictures 
That hung upon his wall, 
Was none like the broad green meadow 
Where slanting moonbeams fall. 
Afar the purple mountains, 
Like sentinels do stand, 
And peace like a benediction 
Environs all the land. 


Yet still the noble tarries 
Till sunset's slanting ray 
Has tipped with red the daisies, 
Then turned their gleam to gray. 
Until the bells for vespers 
Across the waters fall, 
And through the woodlands far away 
The whip-poor-wills do call. 


He watched there in the gloaming, 
Till silv'ry moonbeams fell ; 

And thought of the village maiden, 
And knew he loved her well. 

He thought of his stately parents 
Across the ocean's foam ; 

Would they love the village maiden? 
Bid her welcome to their home? 


“Ah 1" he thought, “ my love can shield her 
From all words and feelings cold ; 

But rather the love of her true heart 
Than hoards of yellow gold. 

So I'll try and win sweet Nannie, 
My fairy of the ford, ° 

“ Tho’ she's but a village maiden, 
While they call me an English lord. 

“ True, honest toil is no disgrace ; 
Better a thousand fold 

To bravely work for those we love, 
Than idle hands to fold." 

So he left the daisied meadow; 
Went to seek sweet Nannie Gray; 

Well he knew the maiden loved him, 
And would never say him nay. 


And soon to the stately villa, 
Over the blue sea's foam, 
Went the tidings that banished the English lord 
From his stately English home. 
His parents were rich and haughty, 
And proud of their ancestry ; 
And they vowed that a village maiden 
Their daughter never should be, 


So he bought him a little cottage, 
Where daisies gleamed so white; 

And the robin in the lilacs 
Trilled a carol of delight. 

And the love of blue-eyed Nannie, 
His fairy of the ford, 

Was more than crown of richest gems 
To the heart of the English lord, 
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THE NEW HOME. 


BY MARIAN GARWOOD. 


Well, in order to begin at the beginning, I 
shall have to begin with Charlie and me. We 
are one. We are man and wife. We are 
counterparts—exact opposites—naturally we get 
along admirably. Charlie always wants to do 
something that I don’t want to do, and then 
coaxes me over with such irresistible ways, that 
finally I am completely of his mind. It was just 
in this way that he bought the place. I liked to 
board in the summer, and I didn’t like to keep 
house. He took it'into his dear stubborn héad 
that he must have “a place out of town!” All 
the other lawyers had. I must needs be coaxed 
over, and as usual was finally persuaded. 

“ Well, then,” I proposed, “ let us drive over 
and see the place.” 

“ The place”’ had formerly been the property 
of a wealthy family who had never lived on it. 
Tt was rather a small farm than a country seat. 
One son who was fond of aping English ways 
occasionally spent a few weeks there with some 
boon companions. He had owned some fine 
horses in which he took pride, and owing to this, 
the stables were in order—the only thing in order 
on the ground. However, that was nothing to 
Charlie. He was going to buy it on account of 
its possibilities ! 

I looked for them, I saw thirty acres of 
ground without a tree, save a little clump, a sort 
of copse, about a hundred yards from the house. 
No more shade than on the desert of Sahara. 
Imagine living here in July! Charlie said I was 
far too partichlar ; it was already April, he would 
give me the balance of the month to have any 
alterations that I wished made, and we would 
move in May. 

Having had demonstrated to me the possibilities 
outside, I entered the house to see what their 
extent might be inside. 

It was floored like a barn and ceiled like a 
smoke-house—the wood-work was of oak, finished 
with fat oil! Picture that! It seemed as if the 
sun which possessed the whole unshaded place, 
had, in some fierce August, over-heated itself, 
burned out its brilliance, and settled down into 
this scorched brownish yellow, for a warning to 
all new-comers of what it could do. 

“ Well, Charles,” said I, on reaching the 
porch; “this appears to me an almost hopeless 
undertaking, and I emphatically will have nothing 
to do with it, unless you give me my own way, 
inside the house and for an area of twenty yards 
around it, without let or hindr<nce.” 

“Granted, my love,” said the imperturbable 
fellow. “I wouldn’t dare refuse you anything 
when your eyes snap like that.” And then he 
put his arm around my waist to help me down 
while James and Thomas stood before us, one at 





the horses’ heads the other at the carriage-door, as 
perfectly oblivious as— well —as well-trained 
servants always are to failings of their masters. 

On our way home we talked the matter over, 
and the result was that the next week saw 
painters, carpenters, plumbers, etc., diligently 
working, and me, for an hour of each afternoon, 
moving among them all. That which distressed 
me at first, the grand exposure of the place, con- 
tinued to be my chiefest annoyance, and I 
determined that if I could not have a cool spot 
out-of-doors, I would at least have a cool-looking 
one in the house. To this end, then, I devoted 
the room that seemed most eligible for the pur- 
pose. It was on the ground floor, had a porthern 
and eastern exposure, was about thirty feet long, 
and twenty wide. It had two windows on the 
northern end; a mantel and open fire-place on the 
southern (the chimney ran up here between this 
and the dining-room), a double door on the west 
side opening into the main hall, which ran 
through the middle of the house, and on the 
other or east side a door and two windows, all 
opening into the outer air. On this side, about 
ten feet from the house, I had a wire lattice 
placed, arched at the top, to reach the house. 
Two cobea and two madeira vines, with their 
rapid growth, soon shielded this side of my room 
from the sun. Around the northern end was a 
grass lawn, kept well rolled, running the full 
extent of my twenty yards. This helped it a 
little to look cool. In this particular room, I had 
a white-pine floor laid over the original flooring, 
and all the oak work well scraped and sand- 
papered, bringing to view quite a new surface ; 
then both floor and wood work waxed and 
polished by hand so that it looked almost like 
glass. The ceiling was papered with white 
glazed paper, covered with the faintest blue 
tracery, and the walls were hung with a pale blue 
paper figured with loose bunches of flowers and 
vines in white dusted with mica, They looked 
for all the ‘world like the pictures Jack Frost 
draws. A large sea-grass mat was laid in the 
centre of the room, and a perfect set of bent cane 
furniture, so light and airy that using it was much 
like sitting on clouds; better though, for clouds 
are damp, you know, and there was no dampness 
on our place—the sun wouldn’t allow it. On 
each of the chairs I hung two or three silver bells ; 
they looked very pretty, hanging in the open de- 
signs of the cane. Then, the mantel, a horrid, 
black affair, with an open fire-place! Doubtless 
it was delightful in September evenings, but 
simply dreadful to look upon in July. I feared 
this would baffle me ; but chance, the merry Puck, 
came to my aid. One day while in town, I saw 
exhidited in the window of one of our most 
fashionabie mantel stores an article called dijou 
paper, that seemed made for the purpose of 
carrying out my idea, You may imagine I soon 
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possessed myself of a package, and had it 
arranged in my fire-place, where it looked as if 
some dear, delightful fairy had tumbled a minia- 
ture avalanche down my chimney, and transfixed 
it where it fell; or, better yet, as if a gladsome, 
capering waterfall, singing of cool and shady 
glens—alas ! so far away—came headlong down 
my chimney, forming a bed of curling foam, 
which was there petrified by the spirit of the fall 
in charity to me. You may fancy it took a vivid 
imagination to see this; but I assure you when 
my room was finished one could sit at ease, and, 
gazing around with the eyes half closed, dream 
far wilder dreams than this. Above and around 
this, I placed a hanging of palest, purest, coldest 
blue Irish poplin. It was long at the sides, in 
three plaits laid toward the front, and short in the 
middle in three box-plaits. It was finished by a 
looped fringe of the warp, the woof having been 
drawn, and about an inch above the fringe the 
woof was again drawn, and the warp underlaid 
with white satin, over which it was wrought into 
a lace-like pattern, pointed with silver beads. 
This was made fast to the mantel-board with 
silver-headed tacks. The tidies were of the same 
material, finished in the same manner, and, for 
comfort’s sake, were twice as long as they were 
wide. I would allow no centre table in this 
room, for I would have nothing to suggest work 
in the slightest degree. If any one wished to lay 
anything out of the hand here, the little cane 
table in the corner was at their service. I almost 
refused to admit my harp and guitar, as suggestive 
of exertion, but their blue ribbons saved them. 
Between the windows I placed my charming 
statue of Daphne, so like life, that the blood 
of the lovely goddess seemed already turning to 
the cold sap of the leaves springing about her. 
On a wall bracket was placed an ornament sent 
me by some Russian friends, met during the 
Centennial, and which came in as apropos as if 
they were aware of my present undertaking when 
selecting it. It isa polar bear in silver bronze, 
captive upon an iceberg of rock-crystal. On a 
pedestal in one corner stood my aquarium, rather 
a large name for quite a small affair; a globe of 
Bohemian glass cut in numerous concave circles, 
each of.an inch and a half diameter, which caused 
endless glittering reflections, and mounted upon 
a cone+haped foot of blue glass; it was an ele- 
gant ornament, and the shining silver fish lazily 
moving about in the sparkling water it contained, 
accorded perfectly with the general atmosphere 
of the room. Lace curtains in my windows, 
soft, gauzy things, run upon silver bars, with lit- 
tle silver rings, which made an icy clicking 
noise in moving; and back of these rolling shades 
of blue lawn, subdued the light, and at the same 
time allowed a clear view of the charitable lattice 
and vines, which hid the scorching acres on one 
side, and of the lawn and two conventional beds 





of coleus canna and castor bean, which grew high 
enough to hide the glaring road on the other. 
A chandelier of crystal with crystal pendants, 
that made a sweet tinkling sound like fairy music ; 
this, together with the wee bells on the chairs 
and hangings, raised faint recollections of the tin- 
tinnabulatious sounds of last winter’s sleighbells, 
faint, *tis true, but it must be remembered they 
bridged across some several hot moriths. We 
had no gas; and if we had, it should not have 
invaded this apartment any more than the horrid 
oil lamps which we did have. So the chande- 
lier was made for candles, the purest and slightly 
tinted blue. As we must admit lights, this was 
the best I could do. The little flames these 
candles made, were ’most as cold as the stars. 

On the mantle I have a pair of silver and 
crystal candlelabra, and a vase of glass in the 
form of three calla-lilies, growing from out a 
pond of mirror, for cut flowers. 

My room is finished. Behold how cool it is— 
no one enters who does not chatter an instant 
from the impression. Some of my friends de- 
clare, that on coming from an inspection ot 
Charles’s acres, where in a scorching sun he has 
been pointing out their sylvan possibilities, it is 
like a sight of Polar seas. Of course this grati- 
fies me immensely. One lady, a charming 
widow, possessing several merry, rosy children, 
and the place next to ours, admired it particularly, 
The other evening we called upon her. While 
we were chatting, her daughter, a pretty blonde 
of fifteen years, entered, and spoke to her mother 
in a low voice. : 

“ Certainly, dear,” answered Mrs. Burd aloud, 
and then addressed me.* 

“ Mrs. Wellesly, Nina wishes to show you her 
room, which mamma and she have been pattern- 
ing after your fairy spot.” 

Imagine my astonishment when ushered into 
an apartment, almost as perfect as my own, the 
entire outlay upon which had not exceeded a few 
shilings. The sun was just setting, and the effect 
of the little lady’s furnishing was greatly enhanced 
by the contrast it formed with the rosy tint with- 
out. 

The curtains were made of cotton bunting, at 
five cents a yard, with woven antique lace cat- 
stitched in between broad hems; the whole lined 
with blue tarletan; and the effect was almost 
equal to that produced by my vea/ set, imported, 
as the theatre bills say, at the enormous expense 
of four hundred dollars. Here and there casts of 
choicest bits of art, chosen with taste and dis- 
posed with judgment, in the subdued light, pro- 
duced quite as pleasing an impression as did my 
treasured statuary. 

Over her bed was spread a cover that suggested 
a fall of snow more nearly than anything else I 
could think of. And this lovely child informed 
me that she had made it herself, 
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“Grandma taught me how. It is the easiest 
thing in the world; its only a sheet tufted with 
darning cotton,” 

On a little bracket, which she had silvered 
over, stood a curiously twisted glass vase, 

“ A cheap thing,” she informed me. “ Bridget 
gave it to me on my brithday,”’ and in it a twig 
of snow-drop, wax—of her own make—and I, 
who had a green house in town, was so com- 
pletely deceived by it, that I cried, ‘* Where did 
you get snow-drops in July ?” 

The child had made a chandelier out of an old 
iron hoop (belonging to her brother), and some 
wire, The frame, when finished, was a marvel 
of ingenuity. She covered it with crystalized 
alum ; and behold! sparkling branches, twigs and 
vines, all apparently frosted in a November's 
sleet, twining themselves into a support for this 
maiden’s candles. It was suspended from the 
ceiling in front of her dressing table, by a blue 
cord; and where the candles were to be placed, 
it was supplied with crystal drips. Between the 
curtains hung a hanging basket, made of large 
white and silver glass beads, the cyrstal dish 
within brimming over with a luxurious ice-plant, 
whose little, round pulpy leaves, of the coolest 
gray green, probably convey as extreme an idea 
of coolness as any specimen in vegetation. 

The dressing table of the little lady was well 
suited to the rest of the furnishing ; more bunting, 
more tarletan, and the dearest little fairy blue 
bows. 

“ Where did you get this perfect thing ?” I 
cried in unfeigned admiration. “It is fit for 
Queen Mab herself.” 

“Oh! laughed she. “I made it. I don't be- 
believe I could have done it alone; but there 
was one in ‘ Godey’ two or three months ago, 
and I went a good deal by that.” 

The walis had been papered with ugly old 
paper, she said; so she got her brother to help 
her, and together they scraped it off. Then 
Susan, the cook, white-washed it for her with 
blue white-wash, in which she put some size, to 
prevent its rubbing off, Against this background, 
shone numerous little contrivances of silver 
paper; @ savoir, a hair-pin holder, a sniff-good, 
and a scratch-my-back, attracting my attention ; 
and just back of this last, a match holder, that 
certainly betrayed the genius of adaptation. It 
was a little wooden platter, worth about two 
cents, with two clay pipes, crossed and made 
fast upon its face. The whole was silvered and 
painted with forget-me-nots; a blue ribbon bow 
where the pipes were crossed, and a Joop to sus- 
pend it, completed the whole. The bowl of ones 
pipe served for good matches, the other tor 
burned ones. Wasn’t it neat? 

Before we had quite viewed the whole, the 
shadows gathered, and Nina lighted up her chan- 
delicr, Then a ringing metallic will, followed by 





a gushing warbling from the throat of her pale 
canary, swinging in his silver cage, completed the 
picture. 

I cannot tell you, reader, how happy it made 
me to see the bright, interesting child beside me, 
so justly pleased with her work; and to know 
that I had wakened the thought within her, 
which had flourished and borne such beauteous 
fruit. 

I do not think she will ever say “I can’t,” 
while she holds idie hands. May I hope her ex- 
ample will lead some reader to discover latent 
powers—to make “old things quite as good as 
new.” , 


, 
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WINDS AND ROSES. 


BY ESTELLE THOMSON, 





The winds and roses quarreled ; 
The winds blew from the west, 

And scattered far the rose-leaves 
Upon the earth's green breast. 

"Twas all about a rosebud 
Enrolled in mossy green ; 

The winds, like jealous lovers, 
Disdained the emerald screen, 

They held a sportive revel 
Among the leaves and flowers, 

They biew in wild confusion, 
And whirled the leaves in showers, 


The roses blushed and trembled, 
And drooping hung each head ; 
The morning found them scattered, 
Their bloom and beauty fled. 
But through the green moss-cover 
The rosebud still was seen, 
Its fair cheek turned to crimson, 
That glowed beneath the green. 
The winds had kissed it boldly, 
The sun with red had dyed 
The delicate young leaflets 
That were rosebush’s pride, 
And that is why the rosebud 
With deepened color giows, 
While faintly tinged and creamy 
Unrolls the opening rose, 
— re 
Don’t worry your children by too constant in- 
terferences in their pleasures. They require free- 
dom to a certain extent. Try a little judicious 
letting alone, The danger is often in your own 
nervous fancies ; the iittle quarrel will blow over 
like a summer cloud ; the chickens will be chased, 
but not killed; puss and the dog can take care of 
themselves; the swing won’t break the sooner for 
not being watched ; the tide won’t come in with a 
sudden rush because you are not there to scream 
warning every ten minutes; a little fall from the 
tree or rock will teach your boy caution more 
surely than forty lectures. Let them learn wisdom 
for themselves. 
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BY S. ANNIE SHEILDS, 


There had been a long silence in the room 
Archibald Hamlyn and his brother Cyrus occu- 
pied, in one of the most stylish boarding houses 
in New York. Archie, lying upon a sofa, was 
smoking lazily and meditatively, apparently ab- 
sorbed in the contemplation of a very handsome 
pair of boots, upon aristocratically proportioned 
feet, at the extremity of his sofa—a handsome 
man, five and twenty, but with a frank, boyish 
face, just now rather marred by knitted brows 
and sombre eyes. 

Cyrus, three years older, graver, manlier in 
many small ways, more striking-looking, being 
taller and with greater breadth of chest, was sit- 
ting in an arm chair. He was not lounging, but 
rather more erect than usual, and brooding over 
an open letter. 

Suddenly he drew himself together, as it were, 
and said : 

“ Archie! Read this!” 

“ Superfluous,”’ drawled Archie. “ If it’s from 
Winchester, I have a duplicate in my pocket.” 

“And said nothing to me?” said Cyrus, half 
reproachfully. 

“I saw your’s going up stairs while I stopped 
to speak to Mrs. Hollis in the hall. Pleasant, 
isn’t it ?” 

“Would an earthquake move you?” cried 
Cyrus, almost impatiently. “ Do you understand 
what Winchester’s letters mean ?” 

* Perfectly! We have each lost a hundred 
thousand dollars since yesterday.” 

“ We are beggars !’’ 

“Don’t draw it too strong, you know, Cy. 
There are the bonds.” 

“ A miserable six hundred a year apiece!” 

“Still we are not absolute paupers! But I 
feel like the hero of a three-volume novel ! What 
are we to do about the houses ?” 

“ Contracts are not signed.” 

“True! I am afraid we cannot take our 
brides to Murray Hill !” 

“Brides! It will be a long time before we 
take brides anywhere.” 

“I don’t think Kate will throw me over!” 
said Archie, reflectively. 

* But, Archie--no honorable man would hold 
a woman to an engagement after such a change 
as this.” 

“T’ll not hold her if she wishes to be free. 
But,” and Archie sprang to his feet and drew up 
his slight, graceful figure, “if she will be my 
wife, she shall not suffer for her love. God help- 
ing me, I’ll win fortune yet to lay at my bonny 
Kate’s feet.” 

“ But win it first, Archie. Don’t burden your- 
self with a wife while you toil up the ladder.” 

* You will not?” 





“Twill not! I will tell Myra frankly of my 
loss. If she will wait for me, no man ever 
worked harder than | will work for her. But she 
shall be free until I can offer her again the for- 
tune I have just lost!” 

Something of a shadow fell upon Archie's 
face, that had been lighted by his resolution and 
bravery of purpose. 

“You may be right,” he said, slowly. “It 
may be a coward’s trick. to bind a woman down 
to the life I must lead now. And yet!—I will 
ask Kate. She shall decide!” 

“I must go out, too,” Cyrus said; “ but I will 
not see Myra until evening. I am going now to 
see Winchester. No,” he said, answering an 
eager look upon his brother’s face. ‘I have no 
hope!" The letter is explicit; the money is gone. 
But you may remember Winchester has regretted 
many a time that I was too rich a man to be his 
partner, and Share the drudgery of his business. 
I am going to see how much of that was blar- 
ney.” 

“TI suppose my profession is lost,” sighed 
Archie, “I cannot afford now to wait for prac- 
tice. I shall ask Uncle Ward*to give me some- 
thing to do.” 

“Archie! You can never stand it 

“Can’t I? I believe you think I am my 
mother’s baby yet, old man.” 

There was a mist in his eyes as he said the 
words, for well had Cyrus kept the vow he had 
made ten years before at his mother’s deathbed ; 
to be father and mother, too, to the bright, lov- 
ing boy, over whom the mother’s heart yearned. 

“ You will be good to my baby, Cyrus,” she 
whispered, stroking the curly head upon the pil- 
low beside her, where poor Archie sobbed out 
his grief. ‘I know you are not much older, 
dear, but you have more strength of character, 
more steadiness. You will take care of Archie ?’’ 

“ God deal with me as I am true to him,” was 
the solemn answer; and never had Cyrus Ham- 
lyn cause to regret the vow he made. 

Only three years older, he wasso much graver, 
seemed so much more a man, that Archie had 
submitted willingly to his guidance; and together 
they had passed from boyhood to manhood ; 
sharing one room, studying, one law, the other 
medicine, but meeting ever after college hours to 
pore over their books in the same study, No 
recreation was perfect unless they shared it; and 
when Cyrus lost his heart io stately Myra Camp- 
bell, it seemed the most natural thing in the world 
that pretty Kate Woolcot, Myra’s cousin, and 
Archie, should confess to a mutual love at almost 
the same hour. 

Mr. Campbell, Myra’s father, was not a 
wealthy man, but he had a handsome salary, a 
good position, and his family enjoyed every ad- 
vantage of culture and refinement; his orphan 
niece, Katie Woolcot, sharing in every study and 
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pursuit of his daughter’s, It was a pleasant, re- 
fined home circle, and the Hamlyn’s had been 
made cordially welcome there; while their 
matrimonial hopes were received in good part. 

It would not be fair to state that the fact of 
their possessing handsome fortunes was without 
any influence; but yet, both felt when their 
money was suddenly snatched away, a certain 
conviction that their love need, not go too. 

It would be useless to enter upon an explana- 
tion of the misfortune that led to such a sudden 
and overwhelming loss. It is sufficient here to 
say, that it was both unexpected and irretrievable. 
The money was gone, and there was no hope of 
its restoration. All that remained to Cyrus and 
Archie, was the interest upon some government 
bonds, their mother’s legacy, which would give 
them each six hundred dollars a year. 

To Cyrus, wending his way, with head erect 
and firm step, to Mr. Winchester’s office, it 
seemed positive pauperism, this six hundred a 
year. He had thought to give Myra a home in 
a handsome house, to clothe her in costly rai- 
ment, to. make life a soft, sweet luxury to her. It 
seemed. to him simply impossilic to ask her to 
share a life of humble means, of privation, of 
struggle to win fortune’s favor once more, But 
if she was willing to wait, Cyrus knew that there 
was no sacrifice too great, no deprivation too 
severe, for him to bear for her sake. He would 
work, save, starve, until his hoard was a sufficient 
offering to lay at Myra’s feet! He loved his pro- 
fession; and he knew that, as Mr. Winchester’s 
partner, his opportunities to spring at once into a 
lucrative business were very great. And the 
white-haired old man who had loved his father 
would, he thought, gladly extend a helping hand 
to the son, 

But Archie, hurrying on in a sort of head'ong 
haste, very different from his brother’s stately 
tread, did not so dream. 
Ward, was a wholesale grocer, and Archie’s soul 
did not yearn over sugar and molasses. He had 
thrown himself enthusiastically into the study of 
medicine; plunging in his impetuous way into 
every new avenue opened to the student; figur- 
ing out all sorts of theories; testing drugs upon 
his own person until his brother’s hair rose in 
horror. Knowing that the attainment of a prac- 
tice was the work of laborious years, he had put 
out a shingle on the shutter of his boarding house, 
hired the back parlor for an office “in case a 
patient should come,’’ and then thrown him- 
self into a dispensary practice, regardless of ex- 
pense, 

It would be a vain labor to attempt to describe 
the effect of his sunny face, cordial voice, and 
open-handed generosity in the poor homes where 
he brought his medical skill, Not in hurried 


words, not in careless indifference, did he per- 
form his task of healing, 





His uncle, Frank 





Grimy men, tortured with rheumatism, suffer- 
ing from over-strained muscles, or even prostrated 
by the after-effect of poisonous drink, ceased to 
growl when the doctor’s cheery “ Good morn- 
ing’ was heard. Suffering women wondered if 
his bright, bonnie face, full of encouragement 
and sympathy, did not help them back to the 
strength to lift their burdens as much as his medi- 
cines, 

Children, dirty of face, smutty of finger and 
ragged in clothing, climbed fearlessly upon his 
knees, or thrust fevered hands confidingly into 
his cool clasp, trusting as children trust only 
those who love them. 

To give this all up, revolting as were many of 
the details, was a heart-wrench to Archie, bitter 
and painful to bear. But his paying practice 
was about enough for car fares! 

So he shut his.teeth hard ; resolved to give his 
visiting list to some “ other fellow”’ who wanted 
gratuitous practice for the opportunity to study ; 
and wondered how long it would be before his 
services would be “worth anything” to his 
uncle. 

And Katie, saucy, pretty, brown-eyed Katie! 
Would she rejoice that he no longer exposed 
his precious life in small-pox districts, or typhus- 
tainted alleys? Would she smile as brightly 
upon the grocer’s clerk as upon the young doctor 
who could afford to wait for practice ? 

He would test that first! Perhaps his uncle 
would decline the services of such a useless clerk 
as Archie feared he would be for a long time! 
Well, the world was wide, and there must be a 
place somewhere for “ just such a fellow as I 
am,” concluded Archie, as he pulled the bell at 
Mr. Campbell’s. 

Katie, in the daintiest of morning dresses, very 
wide-eyed at a call at such an unusual hour, came 
into the drawing-room, In one moment she was 
anxiously asking: 

“ Oh, Archie ; what is it ?” 

“Is my face such a traitor?” he asked, with 
a little nervous laugh. “I meant to break it 
gradually, as they say in novels, and you have 
routed my ad vance-guard with one fell swoop.” 

“ But what is it, Archie ?” 

Then he told her. She drew one long, deep 
breath of relief. 

“ Only money !”’ she said. 

“ Isn’t that enough ?” 

“Yes; but it might have been so much worse. 
What are you going to do?” 

Her face did fall as Archie unfolded his plans. 
It grew longer and. longer, until he thought, 
“H’m! the grocer’s clerk is too much for her ;” 
and then lashed himself remorsefully, when she 
said, her brown eyes misty, her lip quivering: 

“ But Archie, you love your profession so 
dearly, Couldn't we live on six hundred a year, 
unul——” 
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And here her lips were closed by the pressure 
of a pair under a brown mustache, and she found 
herself folded close, close in tender, loving arms, 
while Archie fairly sobbed :—“My darling! My 
brave, true darling! You would be willing, 
Katie, to marry me soon; to help me win fortune 
again ?”’ 

“ You know I would!” she said, never seeing 
in her frank innocence of heart how this proposal 
had come from herself. “ We will have a fiat, 
Archie! Won’tit be fun? And uncle has given 
me such piles and piles of clothes, that I shan’t 
want a new thing—oh, for years!” 

So they planned it all out. The wedding day 
was to have been in two months. Well, there 
should be no delay, only instead of a grand house 
on Murray Hill, Archie was to look for a flat 
* somewhere ;” and, instead of waiting for prac- 
tice, Katie reluctantly consented to an interview 
with Uncle Frank Ward. 

Was it wonderful that the young man carried a 
bright face, a strong heart, to that interview, and 
so won the confidence of the cranky old bachelor 
that he agreed to give him a stool and a desk in 
his counting-house, with a fair salary “to begin 
with.” 

“I am afraid you will find the work distasteful, 
Archibald,” the old man said, looking at his 
handsome young relative’s dress, which, never 
loud or foppish, was yet the perfection of gentle- 
manly finish. 

“That may be, Uncle Frank,” was the quiet 
reply ; “ but never fear, I will do it!’’ 

And while this conversation was going on, im- 
pulsive, warm-hearted Katie was communicating 
to Myra the sudden downfall of their dreams of 
Murray Hill houses, opera boxes, and diamonds. 

“And he expects you to be married in Decem- 
ber, just the same ?” asked Myra, amazed. 

“Well, I don’t know that he expected it 
exactly, until we talked it all over,” said Katie; 
“ but we are quite agreed now that it is useless to 
wait for riches before we begin housekeeping. 
I’m not afraid, Myra; Archie will take care of 
me; and think how much I can save him, fixing 
up his neckties, and mending his stockings, and 
—and—oh, I know I can help.” 

“Surely you can,” Myra said, kissing her, and 
resolving that she, too, would stand beside her 
lover in his trouble, and help him in the struggle 
before him. 

But Myra was not like Katie. The words in 
her heart would not bubble up to her lips, and be 
spoken fearlessly and frankly. They had to be 
thought over, weighed, considered, before she 
could utter them. Noble thoughts they were, 
imost of them, giving token of deeper reading, 
more culture, higher paths of study, than Katie 
ever attempted. They were purely womanly, 
too, in unselfish devotion, and would have 
gladdened Cyrus Hamlyn’s heart, had those she 





pondered ‘over all that long day ever been 
spoken, 

But they remained sealed in her heart. Cyrus 
gave her no chance to utter them. He told her 
he had secured the partnership with Mr. Win- 
chester, and spoke hopefully of a future of happi- 
ness and fortune; but, while he gladly, gratefully 
accepted her promise to wait for him, he said 
nothing of that marriage that was to have been in 
December, 

** I will not hold you bound one hour after you 
wish to be free,” he said; “ but if you will wait 
for me, my queen, my love, I will yet bring you 
back what I have lost. Never man worked for 
fortune as I will work for yours, Myra. We will 
have the house on Murray Hill yet, my own 
love!” 

And Myra, maidenly in her love, could not 
ask him to reconsider what he had finally settled, 
and let her be his wife in poverty, as she would 
have been in prosperity. 

She would wait. And perhaps it would be 
better so. He could work with more freedom of 
hand and heart, perhaps, if he was not burdened 
at the outset with family cares. Yet, her heart 
questioned whether these would be a burden, 
when Katie was married, 

Never was seen a merrier home-coming. The 
*“flat’”’ had four rooms, the most elaborate of 
pantries, the perfection of coal-boxes; everything 
that could be desired, if Katie was to be believed. 
The carpets were ingrain, the curtains Holland 
shades, the furniture, cottage. Uncle Frank 
Ward’s wedding present consisted of a cooking 
stove and groceries enough to start a hotel, part 
of which he considerately allowed to remain in 
the store for “Archie to take home as they were 
needed.” There were lots of presents, for Katie 
was dearly loved, and the rooms were made 
attractive with bric-a-brac, and bright with grow- 
ing flowers and canary birds. 

There was a wedding trip, of only two weeks, 
and Myra made the home ready, shedding some 
tears over her work, and wondering, a little 
drearily, if she would be old and gray before that 
Murray Hill house opened its doors to receive 
her. 

“1 would have shared my love’s hard life as 
cheerfully as Katie will,’’ she thought; “ but he 
will not have it so. I could not ask him, and be 
refused! I could not!” 

And she could not. Sensitive and proud, 
shutting in her heart the sore pain Cyrus had 
caused by his resolve to fight his life-battle alone, 
she knew that the first glad joy of her love was 
over forever. Cyrus had not doubted her, and it 
was in all love that he would take her to no 
home less luxurious than the one she would 
leave; but they were not bound together by that 
holy bond of mutual self-sacrifice that Archie and 
Katie had resolved to share. 
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Mutual self-sacrifice they soon found was no 
mere play of words, but a living reality of their 
lives. It was hard for Archie to bind himself to 
a stool in a counting-house, and the daily drudg- 
ery of clerk in a large, prosperous business. At 
first he could only keep his mind to his work by 
strenuous effort, entering hogsheads of molasses 
and boxes of cheese, with the dollars and cents 
thereunto appertaining, till he would wake with 
a start to find his pen idle, while he had been 
wondering if Randall would know the precise 
moment when the operation should be performed 
upon Mr. Murphy O'Brien’s shoulder; or had 
succeeded in tracing the exact cause of little 
Dennis Sullivan’s complicated disease. 

And Katie, after a day spent in her kitchen and 
dining-room, superintending the labors of her one 
domestic, would sigh a little when Archie, after 
dinner, took down a formidable-looking volume, 
and plunged into “ cancers and all sorts of horrid 
things,” as she expressed it, in her half indignant, 
half laughing protests. 

* It is too bad,” Archie would say, in keen 
self-reproach ; * but you see, Katie, those fellows 
at the University have been experimenting 
upon—” and then would fgllow a long string of 
terms utterly bewildering to poor Katie, who 
would listen, however, and strive to compreaend, 
her loyal heart sore to think such a splendid 
doctor as she was sure Archie would have been, 
was lost to the world in a grocer’s counting- 
house. 

Sometimes she timidly suggested taking a few 
music scholars, and so allowing Archie to desert 
Uncle Ward; but Archie indignantly demanded 
if she thought he was the * sort of fellow to let 
his wife support herself,’ and she dropped the 
subject. 

In just one year there was a new interest in the 
flat. Baby Cyrus came! Who may describe the 
raptures of Katie, the pride of Archie, the con- 
gratulations of everybody interested. For, be it 
understood, there never was such a baby! He 
cooed as never baby cooed before! He had 
Archie’s crown of curls, and Katie’s big brown 
eyes. Strong of limb and lung, he was what his 
nurse termed a “stirring child,” keeping the flat 
lively. 

Myra worshiped him. Katie thought that was 
because they called him Cyrus, but did not specu- 
late much about it, because, as she wisely re- 
marked, * Nobody could help loving that baby.” 

Archie quite agreed with her, and thought it 
the most delightful accompaniment to his medical 
studies, to hear Katie crooning over her baby in 
the long evening hours, 

Long before that time Katie had become an 
intelligent sympathizer in his studies. She had 
mastered the terms he used: with the ease of per- 
fect familiarity, so as to comprehend what he was 
trying to study; and often by really intelligent 





and interested inquiry led him on and on, until 
he found a long-sought clue, and a triumphant 
proof of a favorite theory. He could enter into 
every new avenue opened to the medical student, 
in his few hours of leisure; and if he still ‘fretted 
for practice, he was contributing valuable papers 
to the medical literature of the day. 

Sometimes he wondered how Katie used up so 
much money; but he trusted her utterly, and, 
having no practical knowledge of housekeeping, 
concluded that vegetables and meat must cost 
more than he had imagined. He wore content- 
edly suits he would have regarded with horror in 
his bachelor days; ate warmed-up mutton, and 
thought Katie as pretty in a chintz costume as a 
silk one. Every hour of his life was sweetened 
by love. To go home to dinner, meant an hour 
with Katie’s smiles to warm his heart, and baby’s 
last feats of kicking or grasping to keep alive his 
paternal pride. Sometimes there was a ride, a 
walk, or even.a concert, for Katie was too wise to 
let her “ Jack” have “all work and no play;” 
but these mild dissipations only resulted in the 
conclusion that “ home was the best place after 
all!” 

And that deceitful Katie was hoarding like a 
miser! She brought down the house expenses to 
the lowest point consistent with Archie’s comfort ; 
of her own, she was scornfully oblivious. She 
ate boiled rice for luncheon ; though she made 
Archie’s dinner and breakfast a study, She 
made over her old dresses; she wore house 
wrappers that were faded and worn, though she 
always “dressed up” just before Archie came 
home. If only she could save enough for Archie 
to try to start a practice, she would be the hap- 
piest woman in New York. Every dollar saved 
became to her a sacred trust toward the end she 
kept faithfully, though secretly, in view. 

“I do not burden you?” she said to him wist- 
fully, when a blue-eyed girl put Baby Cyrus’ nose 
out of joint. 

“ Burden me!” he cried, in such amazement 
that she burst into a little rippling laugh of utter 
joyousness. “ Katie, you are the sunshine, the 
blessing of my life! With you and the baby, I 
defy fortune to do its worst |” 

“ I do help you, then ?” 

“ Never doubt that,’ he answered, earnestly ; 
“not for all the wealth Cyrus hopes to gain, 
would I lead his life. Understand me! It is 
not because he is depriving himself almost of 
comfort—for your sake, | would sleep in an 
attic and live on a crust; but because he is miss- 
ing all that makes life’s happiness, to gain a 
splendid home for Myra. He will not ask the 
woman he loves to share his poverty. Katie, my 
Katie, are you sorry for taking my cares and 
troubles for your own, three years ago? Do you 
regret our marriage, Katie ?”’ 

‘The soft, browa eyes met his own, full of the 
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tenderest wife-love ; then the little white hands 
dropped upon the wee baby, and curly-headed 
Cyrus nestling in his father’s arms, 

« How can I have one regret?” Katie asked. 
“Can any wealth buy our treasures, Archie ? 
Can any money fill our lives as love fills them? 
My own love; if you had not let me help you, I 
think I should have died !” 

Rut Myra could have told her that such regret, 
bitter as it is, does not kill. As the years passed 
by her, she grew harder, in a gentle, dignified 
way; lonely, with a strange aching void at her 
heart. Cyrus never wavered in his allegiance. 
He gave her the first, best love of his heart ; and 
in his eyes she was peerless in beauty, in gentle 
womanly dignity. He was proud of that stately 
beauty that could win so much of admiration and 
respect, and yet never stoop to coquetry. Myra 
was as true to him, as much set apart in her own 
heart from maidens to be won, as if they were 
already married ; and yet, she felt bitterly, there 
was none of the sweet sympathy between them 
that made the perpetual sunshine of Archie’s and 
Katie's lives. 

Was he worn and weary, too tired with the 
day’s toil to talk ?—he sent her a loving little note 
telling her he was not “‘ good company ’’ for any 
one; and paced up and down his small, bare 
room, pondering upon the intricacies of some 
puzzling “ case,” or trying to walk away the ach- 
ing of the over-taxed brain. Money he hoarded 
carefully, dressing plainly, living parsimoniously, 
every dollar carefully invested to swell the sum 
that was to make Myra one day a rich man’s 
wife. 

He starved his heart; but his brain knew no 
rest. Mr. Winchester was never tired of con- 
gratulating himself upon that turn of Fortune’s 
wheel that gave him his partner. No business 
was too complicated, no work too hard, for Cyrus 
Hamlyn, if it paid well—if he could put a hand- 
some sum to the carefully secured savings of his 
toil, - But he scrutinized that closely. He knew 
to a sixpence what was the value of his time and 
his already recognized talent; and for not one 
dollar less would he give an hour. Every move- 
ment was the result of close calculation of doliars 
and cents; and every expense was as nicely 
balanced as if he was compelled to live upon the 
narrow income he allowed for personal expendi- 
ture. 

Archie saw the change most clearly. No one 
knew better than Archie what a broad, generous 
nature was being banded and confined, against 
its better promptings. Archie spoke sometimes, 
hesitatingly—for the old feeling between them of 
protection on one hand, and respect on the 
other, never wholly died out; but when Cyrus 
spoke of Myra, Archie was silenced. How could 
he argue against that noble self-sacrifice that 
would spare Myra every depriva:ion, and stand 





alone in povery and toil; only to ask her to 
come to share luxury and ease, when the toil was 
over ? 

“ We look at things differently,” Cyrus said, 
“Tt would kill me to see Myra cramped up on a 
flat, with ingrain carpets wearing out, and babies 
dragging her down. Katie looks older to-day 
than Myra, and she is nearly five years younger.” 

But Archie could not think Katie any less 
lovely for the mother-care in her soft brown eyes, 
or the roughness of her dainty white hands. If 
his heart smote him sometimes for taking her too 
soon from girlhood’s pleasures, one look into her 
eyes drove away the remorse. She was happier 
than Myra, even if the first freshness of her 
beauty was gone, forever. 

For Myra’s eyes, radiant, beautiful, full of in- 
tellectual fire, had yet in their glorious depths a 
yearning sadhess that few saw save Archie and 
Katie. When they looked into the eyes of Cyrus, 
they were love-lighted, tender and soft. To the 
world they were a little defiant, as if challenging 
any question of her happiness. But when she 
brooded over Katie’s babies, when she shared 
the quiet luncheons or dinners of Archie’s little 
household, there was no veil of reserve, no 
glamour of love-light in her eyes—only a yearn- 
ing, wistful, sadness. 

She studied hard in those years of waiting, 
burying her grief in her books ; conquering lan- 
guages and searching into fields of science ew 
women care to explore. She sought society; and 
being an accomplished musician, able to converse, 
and converse well, in two or three languages 
besides her own, possessing a manner at once 
gracious and dignified, society petted her, and 
consoled her heavy heart somewhat by its flat- 
teries and adulation. 

She accepted invitations from her many friends, 
passing summers at Saratogaand Mount Desert, 
or wherever the tide of fashion set; winters in 
‘Washington or New Orleans ; always féted, always 
carrying her sore, troubled heart, under a pleasant, 
smiling face. More than one heart and fortune 
was laid at her feet; but she never wavered in 
her love, writing long letters to Cyrus full of her 
life and experiences, but reticent of her inner self, 
her heart-struggles. 

In six years of such waiting, who can wonder 
if these hearts drifted imperceptibly apart ; not 
loving less, perhaps, but losing much of that sym- 
pathy that had first drawn them together. And 
in those same six years, Archie and Katie, taking 
life’s joys and sorrows in loving companionship, 
yet felt every one added something to the fullness 
of their love. Together they “ bowed under the 
rod ” when God took their noble boy Cyrus, their 
first-born, out of their loving care into the per- 
fect life beyond the grave. Three children still 
lived; Katie, Frank and baby Myra, when once 
again fortune’s wheel turned for them, 
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Frank Ward, the bachelor uncle, died, and by 
his will Cyrus and Archibald Hamlyn became 
joint heirs to about half a million dollars, Ina 
letter written before his death, the old man gave 
Archie full permission to sell the business and re 
sume his profession. 

“I know your heart is there,”’ he wrote, “ and 
I have tried to release you and give you the 
means to wait for practice. But I could not 
summon courage to send you away. There were 
plenty of clerks to be had, but you thrust yourself 
into my heart, and I could not get you out. I 
loved you. It was the one pleasure of my life to 
hear your cheery voice, and see your sunny face 
in my gloomy old counting house; and I could 
not deny myself that pleasure, But you need no 
longer drudge over ledgers and invoices. May 
your skill in your profession comfort and gladden 
others, as your gentle courtesy and kindness to an 
old man have often comforted me.” 

“ Murray Hill!” Archie cried, as the brothers 
met after the funeral, and had heard their uncle’s 
will. 

« At last !’”? Cyrus answered, with a heavy sigh. 
* After all, my savings and hard work have not 
given me my wife and home. That I owe te 
Uncle Ward.” 

And Archie, answering nothing, thought: 

« And I owe mine to Katie’s love.” For wife 
and home were his; though Murray Hill had 
remained forever a castle in the air. 

Will it be believed that Katie’s first sensation 
was of disappointment. Her grieved face was at 
first supposed by Archie, to be a tribute to his 
uncle’s memory ; but presently he asked: 

* What is it, Katie?” 

Then she told him of her hope in the years of 
economy; of the hoard in the Savings Bank, so 
pitifully small, compared with this legacy of 
Frank Ward's. Shyly, half crying, she took out 
her bank book and gave it to him. 

“Tt seems so little now,” she said. 

“It will never seem so to me,” he said. “It 
is more, far more than the fortune I inherit; and 
which comes to me with none of the tender asso- 
ciations of this money. Oh, my Katie; how 
you must have saved and studied to give me this 
precious little book! You shall have a diamond 
for every tear shed over it.” 

“They will be few, then,” she said, merrily. 
**I did not cry, I assure you, when I could take 
fifty dollars to the bank. I kept the pennies till 
1 had that sum; and when it was mine, took it 
to deposit for you. But oh, Archie! Archie! 
shan’t I be a proud, glad woman when I see 
your sign, “‘ Dr. Archibald Hamlyn,” upon our 
window. It must be the old sign, Archie, which 
I have saved all these years.’’ 

Such a flitting as followed this wonderful 
legacy. Myra and Katie took a true feminine 
delight in the shopping that was necessary to fur- 








nish those houses on Murray Hill. But while 
Myra aimed at artistic effects, at harmonious com- 
binations of color, at the latest elegancies of up- 
holstery, Katie threw her whole sou! into 
Archie’s office, Archie’s study, Archie’s comfort, 
with scarcely less devotion to Katie’s play-house, 
Frank’s sanctum, and baby Myra’s nursery. 

“ They shall have plenty of room,” she de- 
clared, “to make doll-houses, to play carpenter, 
to store their books and toys! We have been a 
little cramped, you know, Myra, in our home 
nest !”” 

And Myra, who seemed to have buried her 
enthusiasm for babies in the grave of Katie’s 
first-born, only wondered a little at the long dis- 
cussions of Archie and his wife over rocking- 
horses, dolls, tool-chests and cribs; and turned 
to Cyrus for his opinion of the proper oil paint- 
ings to be selected for the morning rooms, the 
library, the various guest-rooms already furnished 
in the new home. 

There was a grand wedding at Mr. Campbell's, 
when Myra became the bride of Cyrus Hamlyn. 
Two of her younger sisters were already mar- 
ried, but theirs had been quiet ceremonies com- 
pared to this one. Great bells and baskets of 
choice exotics perfumed the air; the music of a 
band floated softly from behind a floral screen ; 
the bride’s dress was an inspiration of Worth’s, 
and certainly there is seldom a handsomer couple 
seen than were Cyrus and Myra. 

And yet, when Archie looked in Katie’s face, 
as he looked ever for sympathy with his inmost 
thoughts, they both sighed, and their smile was 
more sad than glad. 

It was on Myra’s wedding-day that Archie and 
Katie took possession of their aristocratic home ; 
where Dr, Hamlyn’s siga was already upon the 
window. They were standing in the play room, 
where the nurse was holding baby Myra upon 
Frank’s new rocking-horse ; and the two older 
children shouted with pleasure at the performance. 
Archie drew Katie to a window, and took a box 
from his pocket. 

“Did you wonder what I did with your 
savings ?” he asked. 

“I never thought of them again.” 

“ But I did! See, darling,” and he opened a 
case disclosing a glittering diamond cross; “ not 
one dollar more or less has been given for this 
than the dollars you saved for me, Will you 
wear it for my love’s sake ? and when I see it, I 
will remember anew all the happiness you gave 
me during the time of waiting for Fortune to 
smile upon us.” 

And Cyrus, at the same hour, wrote to Myra: 

“ My Heart's Love :—I have invested the 
savings of the last six years in the set of diamonds 
accompanying this note. I add nothing of my 
uncle’s money, for I think you will value more 
the gift purchased with money, every dollar of 
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whieh was saved for your sake} and with the 
hope of one day adding to your happiness.” 

It was a grand house where Cyrus and Myra 
Hamlyn “ received ” every Thursday. Celebri- 
ties from all parts of the world were honored by 
invitations, and society smiled upon the hospitable 
couple. There was love there—love that had 
stoad the test of a six years’ engagement; and yet 
there was lacking some element of happiness. 

Cyrus could not quite resign the fame that he 
had won as a talented lawyer, and gradually 
became as much absorbed as ever in his legal 
duties, while Myra had been too long the centre 
of a circle in society to resign its adulations and 
triumphs. There was no sympathy between 
them. Law was not one of the studies that had 
ahsorbed Mrs. Hamlyn’s attention, and Mr. 
Hamlyn had led-the life of a recluse too long to 
enjoy society. They were a.model couple, 
always courteous and considerate of each other, 
but there was a gap of six years between their 
hearts that would never close. , 

But in that other house on Murray Hill there 
was perfect content. Gradually, for the world 
takes a new physician very cautiously by the 
hand, and patients come in but slowly to unknown 
offices, but gradually Dr. Archibald Hamlyn 
began to be spoken of as a doctor whose successes 
were founded upon such skill and devotion to his 
profession as commanded respect even from older 
physicians, He had an immense gratuitous list ; 
and where he needed womanly help or charity, 
Katie followed closely in his footsteps. In every 
phase of his career he could turn to her. When 
he was weary, she rested him; when he needed 
cheering, she was his comforter. Into his inner 
life shé had the free entrance of perfect love and 
trust; and wherever Dr. Hamlyn was known as 
a generous physician, who gave time and skill 
freely, Katie’s name was-also a household word, 
as an angel of comfort and charity. 

There was love in both hearts when Cyrus and 
Archibald Hamlyn entered upon their race for 
fortune ; but there was truth in the words Myra 
spoke after five years of married life, as she 
opened her heart once to Katie :—“Ah, Katie,” 
she sighed, “Cyrus should have trusted me as 
Archie trusted you. If we had borne our bur- 
dens together, we should never have drifted so 
far apart!” 





Every duty brings on peculiar delight, every de- 
nial its appropriate compensation, every thought 
its recompense, every love its elysium, every cross 
its crown; pay goes with performance, as effect 
with cause. Meanness overreaches itself; vice 
vitiates whoever indulges in it; the wicked wrong 
their own souls ; generosity greatens ; virtue exalts, 
charity transfigures, and holiness is the essence of 
angelhood. God does not require us to live on 
credit ; He pays us what we earn as we earn it, good 
or evil, heaven or hell, according to our choice. 
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JESSIE E, RINGWALT. 


The attention of a child can be readily at- 
tracted to the fact that the objects around him 
possess the quality of weight. This item of 
knowledge has been made familiar by exper- 
ience, even in infancy. He has learned to know 
that the toy which is unsupported will fall to the 
ground, and that a greater exertion of strength is 
required in lifting his father’s chair than in rais- 
ing his own little stool. The first firm grasp of 
these ideas is, however, obtained in the effort to 
put such facts and impressions into words, and to 
group them into their fixed relations to the other 
positive facts of the physical world.. The steam 
from the boiling kettle has been observed to fly 
upwards, like the toy kite, or a dead leaf blown 
from a tree, while the water poured from the 
same kettle falls downwards with considerable 
force and weight. All this is knowledge gathered 
without conscious effort, but is not really held as 
a useful possession until it can be clearly ex- 
pressed in words, and so apprehended that the 
unshaped and vague impression has been solidi- 
fied into thought. 

The-effect of the shape of an object may next 
be examined—thus, anything with a broad base or 
bottom stands more securély than one with a nar- 
row base. A book lies on its side securely; but 
is easily tipped over when standing upon its end. 
A hoop also rests quietly upon its side, but falls 
readily when balanced upon its rim or edge. 
The wash-tub will sit securely, and bear consid- 
erable pushing when in its correct position, while, 
it will roll away like the hoop if placed upon its 
side ; while a stick that rests motionless while ly- 
ing length-wise on the ground, falls instantly 
when set up on end. 

This idea can be most clearly applied to the 
child’s own consciousness by explaining the fact, 
that in walking and standing his own feet act as 
the base to his body. If held slightly apart they 
furnish a firm and sufficiently broad support, but 
if he places his heels close together, and points 
his toes outwards until the feet are in a right line, 
the base will become so narrow that it is almost 
impossible to stand upright, and he will be apt to 
fall either forwards or backwards. If on the 
contrary, the feet are placed close together, toes 
to toes, and heel to heel, the base is changed in 
direction, and he will probably fall sideways for 
want of due support. 

The observation of such facts will naturally 
develop in the child the idea of balance, and it 
can be demonstrated that the stick, which seems 
heavy when held by its end in the extended arm, 
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will seem to grow much lighter when the grasp is 
shifted to the middle. A book, also, can be held 
with much more ease when grasped at the mid- 
dle of the side than if held by the end; while it 
will be supported with difficulty when caught 
merely by one corner, 

From such a system of observations it may be 
deduced that there is one invariable rule govern- 
ing the support of all bodies, and that this is 
necessarily one of the principal laws of mattes, 
This rule may be plainly stated to be that every 
object has a centre of weight, and that when this 
point is supported the object will remain in its 
position, but when this point is not supported it 
will fall. Asa very familiar illustration, it may 
be shown that a book, lying securely upon the top 
of a table, may be shoved gradually over the 
edge, observing that it will still remain upon the 
table until one half of the bulk extends beyond 
the support, when it will immediately fall. In 
this case, the centre of weight—called in science 
the centre of gravity—is at the middle of the bulk 
of the book. This can be also very prettily ex- 
hibited with a slate, which can be made to rest 
upon the end of a pencil, if the centre of gravity, 
or the balancing point, is supported by it, This 
experiment is shown in Figure 1. 

Fig. 1. 





In the case both of the book and slate, the 
centre of gravity will be found to be also the 
centre, or middie of the bulk, because both these 
objects are carefully manufactured in a regular 
form; but in objects of irregular shape and weight 
this will not occur. For instance, in the common 
sweeping broom, the centre of gravity will be 
found to be near the heavier or broom end of the 
stick, and in balancing it over the back of a chair 
it will be found necessary to shift the point of 
support towards the end nearest the broom. 

The often-tried experiment of making an egg 
stand upon its end can be performed by a trick 
regulated by this rule of science. In Figure 2, 
the egg is shown as it usually rests, uncertainly 
vibrating upon its end, because the centre of 
gravity, which is within the yelk, is insufficiently 
stpported. To correct this difficulty, it is nec- 





essary to shake the egg with such violence as to 
break the yelk; this substance will then descend 
Fig. 2. 




















into the end of the egg, making it heavier and 
carrying the centre of gravity down to a point 
which is so supported that the egg will stand 
upright, as in Figure 3. 

Fig. 3. 
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As another experiment, a book, or still better 
a block of wood, may be shoved over the edge 
of a table until the centre of gravity can be de- 
termined: this point may then be marked. Re- 
place the block upon the table, and place some 
additional weight upon the end nearest the cen- 
tre of the table; by pushing the block again over 
the edge, it will be found that it will remain in 
place upon the table when more than half of the 
block protrudes beyond the support. This alter- 
ation occurs because the additional weight has 
changed the centre of gravity from the middle of 
the block to a point nearer the heavy end, and 
while this point is supported the block will main- 
tain its position. If, on the contrary, a weight be 
added to the protruded end of the block, more 
than half of it must be allowed to remain on the 
table, for in this case the centre of gravity will 
again be moved towards the added weight, and 
the larger portion of the block will be necessary 
to balance it. 
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The illustrations of this law are abundant and 
familiar. For instance, when two heavy per- 
sons are seated on the same side in a carriage, 
the vehicle will roll unevenly and with difficulty, 
and be much more apt to upset than if they are 
Seated upon the opposite sides, and permit the 
centre of gravity to fall between them, and near 
the middle of the carriage. 

It is especially important to preserve the centre 
of gravity in its due place in a light skiff or sail- 
boat. Resting upon the water, and easily moved, 
the boat is very readily throwa off its balance. 
The sudden rise of one of the occupants is often 
sufficient to cause an accident; for by the mere 
act of rising, the centre of weight or gravity is 
lifted, and the balance made more insecure than 
when the weight of the cargo is more evenly dis- 
tributed upon the bottom of the boat. The sail 
must, of course, increase the difficulty of main- 
taining the balance, and avoiding an upset. 

There is a very simple, but rather curious in- 
stance of the support of the centre of gravity, 
which can be made to appear almost as a feat of 
remarkable dexterity. This experiment is ex- 
hibited in Fig. 4. A carpenter's rule may be first 

Fig. 4. 








extended, and then shown to balance itself about 
the hinge upon the edge of a table. The handle 
of a small basket can then be slipped upon the 
rule beyond the first quarter, which must be so 
bent that the end of the carpenter’s rule will 
enter the basket; and be fixed firmly against the 
bottom, so as to hold the basket in a position that 
inclines towards the table. The carpenter’s rule 
can then be rested upon the table, finding a bal- 
ancing point between the handle of the basket 
and the central joint of the rele. The free end 
of the rule will rise above the table, playing 
easily upon the point of support, but maintaining 
its position, and holding the basket, which can be 
quite heavily weighted without falling. 

The science of balancing or, as it is called 
equilibrium, or equal weight, is carefully studied 
by the tight-rope dancers, who preserve the 
centre of gravity by shifting a pole from hand to 
hand, as they find it necessary for their safety. 





STEPHEN LISCOMB’S “ DORA.” 


BY FRANCES E. WADLEIGH. 

“I am very sorry for you, Stephen, but I am 
powerless to help you at present.” : 

“ I know it, Mrs. Thaxter, I know it! I have 
mmplicit confidence in you.” 

Mrs. Thaxter detected a faint emphasis on the 
last word, She replied emphatically : 

“ And in Lottie.” 

“ Certainly. She means no harm; she is 
dazzled by visions of herself as a successful 
prima donna, I can not blame her for not being 
willing to give up the chance of future riches 
and education; I have nothing to offer her in 
comparison with that.” 

Stephen Liscomb was bitter, and did not do 
himself justice when he said “ nothing.” To the 
girl to whom he had been engaged for nearly 
two years, he could offer an honest heart, an in- 
telligent brain, strong arms and sincere love. 
Until this. summer, Loitie had thought that that 
was all the world to her. 

“I wish Buonarotti had never come near us,” 
exclaimed Mrs, Thaxter, “It was an unlucky 
day for us when he heard Lottie sing, and con- 
vinced her that with a year or two of study under 
competent masters, she would make a famous 
singer. I dare say she will be famous—Lottie 
has a fine voice; but will she be happy? After 
the novelty has worn off, will she not regret that 
she has cast you aside ?” 

“She may; the day may come when she will 
repent of this morning’s decision, for I think she 
does love me.’”’ Stephen hesitated, but Mrs. 
Thaxter reassured him. 

“She does love you, and always will; she is 
not fickle,” 

“ Then I have something to hope for! If you 
ever see the hour that finds her disposed to re- 
call me, gave her this message :—tell her I love 
her with an undying love, and will wait patiently 
for one word from her which will warrant me in 
coming to her,” said Stephen, earnestly. “I 
will say no more to her now; I have begged 
her for my sake to give up the idea of going into 
public life, and she has refused decidedly, almost 
contemptuously. I shall never implore her again ; 
she must make the first advances.”’ 

Mrs. Thaxter did not attempt to over-rule his 
decision, for she realized that it was a wise one ; 
he had indeed used every available argument to 
try to persuade Lottie to renounce her visions 
of fame and wealth; he had even asked her to 
marry him before she sailed for Milan, that he 
might at least be with her to protect her; but no, 
she was not willing to relinquish “her career.” 
Then he said: 

“JT do not want a divided heart, Lottie; if you 
prefer the possibility of fame to the certainty of 
my love, I will release you from your engagement,” 
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“ Very well! Now we are both free,” Lottie 
replied, with a little anger. 

She had had no idea of breaking her engage- 
mept to Stephen; in her brightest day-dreams 
there had alwas been the the thought that, when 
she was a lyric queen, popular and wealthy, she 
would return to her lover and share all with him. 
That he was apparently so ready to resign her 
was, for the moment, a disagreeable surprise ; 

tbut when her mother related to her the above 
conversation, she understood his feelings, and her 
anger vanished. 

Stephen had not intended that his message to 
Lettie should be delivered now; but Mrs. 
Thaxter could not keep anything from her only 
child for so much as five minutes; with other 
people she was reticent enough, but Lottie was 
her second self. 

So Mrs. Thaxter and Lottie bade adieu to their 
native town, and were soon in Milan, where the 
latter gave herself up to hard study and unro- 
mantic, unceasing scales. Her master praised 
her voice and encouraged her to persevere ; she 
and her mother had a moderate fortune, therefore 
she was not forced to hasten her dééa@¢ by any 
pecuniary necessities, and willingly agreed to a 
three years’ course of study. 

But after the first year she became weary, dis- 
couraged and home-sick; sometimes she men- 
tally echoed her mother’s wish, that Buonarotti 
had never come near her. The constant jealousies 
and bickerings of other students disgusted her ; 
the hatred occasionally shown by successful 
singers to their younger rivals intimidated her; 
and when she saw the number of American girls 
under Maestro C——’s wition, each one confi- 
dent that she alone was to be the great operatic 
star of the future, she was dismayed; the majority 
of these aspirants must of necessity be either only 
moderately successful, or else must fail entirely. 
Her future did not seem so assured. 

“What becomes of all these would-be prime 
donne ?” she asked the maestro one day. 

He shrugged his shoulders and spread out his 
hands as he replied : 

“What becomes of all the pins and needles ?” 

Instead of visions of crowded audiences, gayly- 
lit theatres, rapt listeners, her mental eye often 
saw the pretty cottage that Stephen had bought 
when he was expecting to marry her; although 
her bodily gaze fell on fruit and flower-laden 
orange and lemon trees, sombre leaved olives, 
fig-tree and vineyard, she beheld instead, the 
luxuriant young maple and the tall old elm in 
front of that cottage, the apple, pear and cherry 
trees just outside the cheery little kitchen. What 
had once seemed a dull prospect of a humdrum 
life, now appeared in its true light, the happy 
home-life, full of domestic duties and pleasant 
cares, sweetened by a husband’s love and _ per- 
fected by the clinging arms of little children. 





In exchange for this, what was the most that 
she could reasonably expect? Money, fame, 
hard work, jealousies, and perhaps slander. 

“ Mother,” said Lottie, one day; “do you 
think it would be very wrong for me to give up 
and settle down to private life ?” 

“Wrong? No indeed, my love! Has any- 
thing occurred to vex you ?” 

“No; but I am tired, tired out! What does 
it all amount to, anyway? I wish I had never 
come here.” 

“I do not. If you had not come, you could 
never have been convinced that it was not a wise 
thing. If you had never tried this life, you would 
never have been contented after Buonarotti had 
fired your ambition.” 

“Perhaps not. Do you ever hear from 
Stephen ?” 

Mrs. Thaxter looked up in pleased surprise ; 
she understood Lottie’s meaning better than the 
girl had intended she should. 

“ No, my dear, I write very few letters. Why 
do you not write to him? Remember his mes- 
sage.” 

“T don’t like to,” answered Lottie, her face 
covered with blushes. “ It seems like—like beg- 
ging him to marry me.” 

“ Not at all. Don’t be too proud to acknowl- 
edge an errei, and so let pride ruin your life! 
It was your own decision that separated you two.” 

A liulemtore thought, a little more persuasion 
from Mrs. Thaxter, and Lottie decided to write. 
She knew that he was still in his old home and 
still unmarried, for she had one or two correspon - 
dents in her native town, and “ young Dr. Lis- 
comb” was too important a person there for 
such an event as his marriage to remain un- 
chronicled. 

The letter, an honest confession of her mistakes, 
of her weariness even now of the life she had 
chosen, and of her desire to forget it and be for- 
given, was sent the very next day. In about a 
month she could reasonably expect a reply ; but, 
unreasonably perhaps, she expected to see him 
instead, 

Two months passed, three, four, and no reply 
came. 

“I am sorry you and I, mother, put so much 
faith in Stephen’s professions of undying love,” 
said Lottie, after nearly five months of weary 
waiting. “ But I suppose I must not blame him 
for inconsistency ; it is not only women who are 
fickle.” 

“Perhaps he never got the letter,” suggested 
Mrs. Thaxter. “ Hadn’t you better write again, 
or let me write ?” 

“ No indeed, no more letters to him! He did 
get it, for Emily Sargent was at his house visit- 
ing his sisters when the letter came; she recog- 
nized my writing, so she wrote me, and was 
surprised that neither Mary nor Ella did; they 
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laid it on his writing-table, wondering who was 
his foreign correspondent. Let’s go back to 
New York, I can easily get engagements in 
choirs and concerts ; and I would rather be settled 
in a home—even if it is only three rooms—in my 
own land, You and I will be contented there; 
will we not ?” 

Mrs. Thaxter was heartily rejoiced at Lottie’s 
decision. She had never been so blinded with 
bright hopes that she could look forward, without 
distaste, to the Bohemian life of an opera or con- 
cert, two days here, a week there, never a home 
anywhere. : 

As soon as Lottie announced her intention of 
net prosecuting her stage studies further, her 
teacher, finding that it was not idle talk, gave her 
such fine letters and recommendations that she 
immediately got an engagement in an excellent 
choir, and also, for she could sing as well as she 
was advertised to do, was in constant demand for 
concerts, not only in New York city, but in any 
and every other. 

Three months after her return, she one night 
saw Stephen Liscomb at a concert ; he was sitting 
but a short distance from the stage, and little 
Blanche Russell was with him. Fora second it 
seemed as if she could not open her mouth to sing ; 
but her.will was strong, and there was no evident 
hesitation. She returned Stephen’s gaze as 
calmly as if he had been a marble statue, but her 
heart was beating violently. As they were re- 
turning home that night, she told her mother 
whom she had seen, and added: 

“1 wonder if they will call on us.” 

“T hope not. I have no desire to see either 
of them,” answered Mrs. Thaxter, spitefully. 

“ Why not ?” was the wondering question. 

“1 may as well tell you; you'll be sure to hear 
it some way: those two are engaged,” replied the 
mother, with kindly brevity. 

“ How did you hear it ?” asked Lottie, after a 
moment’s silence. 

“TI met Blanche on the street this afternoon, 
and she told me. She is the last person I should 
have thought he would choose.” 

Lottie made no reply, and the subject was 


The next day Stephen and Blanche called. 
While they were in Mrs, Thaxter’s parlor other 
visitors entered, and during the hum of conver- 
sation Lottie said, in a low tone: 

“T believe, Dr. Liscomb, that you are a sub- 
ject for congratulations.” 

“I? Oh, you mean my engagement.” 

“Yes, Blanche is a sweet, pretty creature,” just 
the words to apply to the little, fair, blue-eyed 
girl with rosy cheeks and dimpled chin, but not 
one bit of expression or character in her face 
“and you will doubtless be perfectly happy with 
Dora for a wife and helpmeet.” 

“Dora!” repeated literal Mrs. Thaxter, who 





heard only the last words. “Her name isn’t 
Dora; it’s Blanche. How forgetful you are, 
Lottie!” 

“ No, mamma ; I have an excellent memory.” 

So had Stephen Liscomb. He remembered his 
own sharp criticisms on the child-wife when he 
was reading David Copperfield aloud to Lottie, 
just before Buonarotti came to disturb their 
peace. But he must not sit in silence and hear 
his affianced bride derided; he hastened to say: 

“Dora had, as Blanche has, a warm, loving 
heart, a ‘rue heart, and that is dearer in a woman 
than strength of mind or—” 

“ Pray, are the two incompatible ?”’ answered 
Lottie, appreciating his allusion. 

“ They seem to be ; at least they are rare as a 
union.” 

“As rare as constancy ina man! I hope you 
will not change your mind about Dora after she 
is your wife; it would be inconvenient,” said 
Lottie, coldly. Then, addressing Blanche, she 
added, “ Come and see us often while you are 
here; we are very domestic, and go out just as 
little as possible, mamma and I.” 

“T shall love to! I do dote on music; and 
then it seems so romantic to be friends witha 
charming singer, and hear all sorts of news about 
her studies and her successes and her lovers !” 
cried little Blanche, fervently. “ When do you 
sing again ?” 

‘To-morrow evening, for the benefit of St. 
Ann’s Hospital.” 

“ Stephen, you must take me !” 

Stephen did. The next morning Blanche 
came into Mrs. Thaxter’s parlor, unattended. 
When the usual civilities were over she asked: 

“ Oh, please tell me who that Mr. Stoner is!” 

“ The tenor singer at the concert last night ?” 

“ Yes; hasn’t he got a magnificent voice ?” 

“ He has a very sweet tenor voice, though not 
very powerful. He is, however, not only a 
singer, but a thorough gentleman and very 
charitable; his purse and his voice are always at 
the disposal of the sick or poor.” 

“His purse! Is he rich ?” 

** Yes, he has something like half a million, I 
believe.” 

** Married ?” 

** No, but very much sought after.” 

“Oh, do introduce me !”’ 

Lottie could say nothing, as the gentleman in 
question entered the room at that moment, and 
Blanche’s wish was soon gratified. 

Dr. Liscomb could not remain long in New 
York, but Blanche accepted an invitation to stay 
five or six weeks there with some friends. About 
four weeks after his return home, Stephen received 
a note from Blanche asking him to.meéet her at 
Mrs, Thaxter’s at noon on the ensuing Thursday, 
as she wanted to consult him on some very im- 
portant matters. 
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** Something about her trousseau !”’ muttered he. 

Lottie was surprised to see him enter her 
parlor alone when Thursday came, and yet more 
so when she learned that Blanche was to be 
there too; her surprise was so evident that he be- 
gan to apologize for Blanche’s conduct in thus 
making a convenience of her, but Lottie stopped 
him. 

“ No apology is necessary, Dr. Liscomb; it is 
not a matter of any consequence. And you 
know Dora never did consider any one but her- 
self,” 

“ Blanche is not heartless—” 

* No, she is all heart and feeling and enthusi- 
asm,” answered Lottie, sarcastically, ‘ She is 
clinging and impulsive; Doras always are—but 
here she comes,” 

And in tripped Blanche, fairer and prettier and 
more doll-like than ever, All out of breath, she 
cried : 

“Oh, Stephen, I don’¢ know what you'll say! 
But he is so nice; and, then, when you know 
what this is you’ll not mind—but I expect you'll 
never forgive me!” 

Genuine tears were in the big blue eyes as she 
paused, half out of breath and half because she 
could not find something in one of her pockets. 

Lottie laughed as she exclaimed : 

* What do you mean, Dora? Dr. Liscemb is 
completely mystified.” 

* What makes you call me Dora? That isn’t 
my name. Oh, here it is!’’ shouted Blanche, 
gleefully as she drew from her pocket a torn, 
crumpled, dirty, letter. “ Now I can tell my story ! 
Do you recognize this ?” 

“ No,” replied Lottie, wonderingly. 

“ It is the letter you sent Stephen last March.” 

“My letter! Give it to me,” cried Stephen 
and Lottie in a breath. 

“ Yes, your letter. Don’t look so savage, 
Lottie; Stephen never saw it. You know you 
left Carlo, your darling little Scotch terrier, with 
Stephen; well, Carlo was always just wild over 
any of your things, and the day this came, Ella 
laid it on your table,” she indicating her pro- 
nouns by a glance at the person alluded to. 
“ Carlo was alone in the room, and when I went 
in there, a few minutes afterwards, to get a book, 
the little darling scamp was worrying it like 
everything ; he must have smelt it and pulled it 
off the table, you know.” 

“Why didn’t you take it from kim?” asked 
Stephen. 

“Mercy! He would have torn me to pieces; 
he never did like me.” 

“ Sensible dog! ”’ said Lottie to herself, 

“And pray why didn’t you call some one, or 
tell me ?”’ continued Stephen. 

« I—I—to tell the truth, I was awfully in love 
with you then, and I suspected you cared more 
for Lottie’s old shoes than for all other women. 





I didn’t dare to steal it, though I wanted to, and 
my heart beat like a trip-hammer when you came 
into the library by ard by, and saw the paper. 
But it was so horrid wet and torn that you just 
tossed it in the waste basket and never looked at 
it. After that I didn’t mind pocketing it.” 

Stephen fairly groaned ; he glanced at Lottie. 
but her eyes were cast down, and he could read 
nothing in her impassive white face. 

* But now that I have given it to you, and ex- 
plained your not answering it—for of course, 
Lottie, he cou/dn't answer it when he never saw 
it—and so brought you two together again, you'll 
help me, there’s a dear! For mamma will be so 
angry when she finds that I have married Mr, 
Stoner, and not you—” 

“ Married Mr. Stoner!” echoed Stephen, 
“ What do you mean?” 

“ Didn’: L tell you? I meant to—yes, we were 
married this morning—not a soul knew it but his 
aunt and uncle! ” cried Blanche gleefully. 

“I thought you were ‘awfully’ in love with 
Dr. Liscomb,”’ said Lottie dryly. 

* So 1 was! He was so kind to me while I 
was ill with typhoid fever, that I couldn’t help 
it; and then when everybody thought I was dy- 
ing, I told mamma, and she told him, and some- 
how—lI declare I hardly know what he did say! 
—we were engaged. Now, Stephen, I should 
feel aw/ud/y mean and dishonorable about desert- 
ing you for Mr. Stoner, though I love him lots 
and lots better than I really did you, if I were not 
sure that you’d give your two ears to marry Lot- 
tie. Good-bye.” 

And before her amazed auditors realized what 
she was doing, Blanche was out of the room and 
half way down stairs. ‘ Lottie started up as if to 
go afier her, but Stephen caught her hand and 
cried : 

“Oh my darling, you did not forget me after 
all! Tellme what was in that letter?” 

The little elm and maple shaded cottage has a 
happy mistress, whose day dreams are of more 
satisfying realities than applauding crowds, gayly- 
lit theatres and rapt listeners ; and one of its most 
constant visitors is liule Mrs, Stoner, who has be- 
come quite accustomed to being called Dora by 
both Stephen and Lottie, 


. 
ad 





THERE is just this difference between the two 
degrees of praise and flattery; that, whereas the 
former heartens up to brave and ever braver 
endeavor, the latter checks self-culture and de- 
stroys future progress, by making one believe in 
attainment. According to the flatterer, the goal 
has been won and the great plateau of perfection 
reached ; there are no more dreary distances to 
traverse, no more rugged mountain-sides to climb. 
All that is needed is to enjoy what one has, and 
be grateful and glad for what one is. 
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A SUMMER SCENE. 


BY ANNIE SOMERS GILCHRIST, 


Within the verdent realms of leafy trees 
The fresh young year smiled ‘neath th’ arching 
blue 
Like some fair boy inhaled the fragrant breeze 
That o'er the scented meadows softly flew, 


White, vine-wreathed cottages from farmyards 
green 
Looked down on children straying through the 
vale, 
Let loose to greet the vernal hours serene, 
And gather June's sweet trophies, bright and pale. 


Where erst old winter held his icy reign, 
_ Lilies their petals laved in brooklets free, 
Bowing their stems as if to list the strain 
Rippling from sparkling wavelets full of glee. 


As some sweet soul, drawn gently by the tides 
Of truth that flow through life's enchanting 
dream, 
And lingers there until she gladly glides 
Upon the crystal, ever-living stream ; 
So, charmed with morning lay and serenade 
Low sounding through the still and starry nignt, 
The lilies drooped till waxen petals laid 
And floated on the brooklet's bosom bright. 


Where erst hoar winter hung his pointed spears, 
And wailed weird anthems through the cold days 
dun, 
Now dew-drops hung like childhood’s smiling tears, 
And flashed their brightness in the golden sun. 


Beneath the coppice green, the partridge blithe, 
Her cosy nest prepared with busy toil ; 

The plowman hastened happy, strong, and lithe, 
With willing hands to turn the fallow soil. 


Full many a lordling proud looks down jon thee, 
E’en tase contempt on thee presumes to lay— 
What would he do, hard-handed Honesty, 
If none should bow to noble Ceres’ sway ? 


The noisy blackbirds twittered on the sprays, 

The lambkins sporting on the mead were seen, 
The meek-eyed cattle loitered on the ways 

And slowly cropped the tender herbage green. 


Like some gay school-boy, fresh with healthful 
bloom 
Revelling in happiness while youth's fires burn, 
Nor thinks of coming ages dreary glodm, 
Nor human life with bitter lessons stern, 


So lay the year clothed in his green attire 
Awaiting Autumn's golden footsteps here, 

Waiting her hand once more to sweep time's lyre 
And sound her glorious anthem ‘ever dear ! 


Amid this scene of beauty, soft and fair, 
A watcher sat counting each weary hour; 

June blooms breathed sweetness on the opal air 
That wreathed the lonely, rustic southern bower. 


Her country called—her best-loved nobly sprung 
To shield his love from thickly gathering woes ; 

Among the first he marched, when loudly rung 
The trumpet blast, heralding a nation’s throes. 





Oft had she waited in the rustic bower 
For his return—while from the hawthorn spray 
The whip-poor-will his wild, lone, chant would 
shower, 
While closed the dreary hours of loitering day. 
Joy had long been a stranger in her home, 
Erewhile his roseate robes had circled her, 
He took his flight when civil war's black plume 
Waved o’er the nation once so proud, so dear, 


And now that war had blasted dreams so bright 
To Heaven's stern mandate low she bowed her 
will, 
And sat there in the setting sun's red light 
And watched the blue height of the distant hill. 


At length, upon its misty brow appeared 
The long-looked form, Peace lit her brow serene ; 
Among the odorous blooms greetings were heard, 
While joy crowned all the lovely summer scene. 


LEAP YEAR. 
BURLESQUE DRAMA. 








BY L. H. 


Dramatis Persone. 
James LIKELY, @ young physician. 
KATE DAREALL,.@ young heiress in love with 

JAMEs. 

JemMIMA GREEN, @ old maid.’ 

LAVINIA WHITE, o/d maid addicted to poetry. 
ARETHUSA LARKIN, @ dashing young widow. 
GRANDMOTHER HAWKINS, a/ias Kate Darg- 

ALL. 

PATRICK MCCARTHY, JAMES’ servant, 
BRIDGET MCPHEETERS, housemaid. 
Acr I. 

Scene I.—JAMES LIKELY, seated in his office 
smoking. Has on slippers and dressing-gown. 
Fames (yawns). This is confounded slow 

work, dragging out one’s existence in a poky 

country village, with nothing going on from one 
week’s end till another. And Ais is the only 
result of all my fond ambition and ardent expec- 
tations. Nothing to'do but regret the past, and 
yawn at the prospective dullness of the future. 

Nothing more exciting to think of than the 

forthcoming dinner, or to wonder whether parson 

Brown will preach on “ Foreordination,” or 

« Justification by Faith,” next Sunday. Not that 

I enjoy going to church so much, and encounter- 

ing all of those women. Next time I settle any- 

where it won’t be in a place where the female 
element preponderates to such an extent in the 
population over the male, hanged if I do. It is 
most too much for a modest youth like myself 
to endure patiently.” The first thing that I am 
conscious of, after seating myself, is that dashing 
widow, Arethusa Larkin, casting glances at me 
out of the corners of her eyes from across the 
way. Then, just behind is that near-sighted 
Jemima Green, whose looks gather intensity 
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through the medium of her blue glasses, and 
strike me just about the back of the head. And 
there is Lavinia White, on the other hand, who 
rolls her eyes around to such a degree, that I’m 
really afraid the optic nerves will be injured, and 
I shall be called upon to attend, from which last 
I pray to bedelivered. There is but one redeem- 
ing feature—at church I get to see pretty Kate 
Dareall. What a witch that girl is! But what is 
the use of a poor fellow like me thinking of a 
pretty heiress? I'd better be thinking about my 
patients, only I’m out of that article at present. 

“ Patrick ?” 

Enter Part. 

Pat. Faith, an’ is it yerself that called, an’ has 
your long-looked-for patient up and died, an’ 
they’re afther a subscription, shure ? 

ames. There, that will do, you red-headed 
blockhead. Go down to the post-office and see 
if there are any letters for me. 

Pat. Bedad, an’ I will, sur. An’ if there’s 
ony, I’ll look at thim sharp so as to be able to say 
thim shure. 

Exit, Curtain falls. 
Scene Il.—Biddy dusting and arranging the 
Jurniture in parlor. 

Biddy, ‘Och ohone, but this is a sorra wurld, 
shure. Faith, an’ it’s the color of indigo that 
ivery thing seems to me now. Oh, Pat, ye are 
the darlint of me heart, but ye won’t say the 
wurd. I hears the ladies talking about its bein’ 
leap year, an’ they could ask the men to marry 
thim. Shure, an its not the way they do in the 
ould country, but I wondther if there wad be ony 
harm in a poor girl like mesilf jist askin’ Pat to— 

(Znter KATE, who does not perceive BIDDY). 

Kate (petulantly), 1 don’t know whether it is 
so nice to be a prospective heiress or not, and 
have ail your relatives looking at you with. envi- 
ous eyes, and making malicious. remarks about 
you behind your back, No matter what I.do, I 
can’t conciliate them; they won’t forgive me, 
because Grandma Hawkins has made me her 
heiress. I’m sure it wasn’t my fault; I’d a great 
deal rather that she should leave her money to 
them, and have peace in the family. If her will 
wasn’t made, I would be afraid of coming out 
minus, after all, for my dear cousins and uncles 
and aunts are continually trying. to alienate 
grandma from me, and attach her to themselves, 
But I think that she understands me, and they 
will not succeed. Anyway, I am an unhappy 
girl; even Biddy is happier than I, for she feels 
sure that Pat thinks she is the apple of his eye, 
while I—I— 

Biddy (aside). Faith, I’m not so sure of that 
as I wud loike ; Pat is very tardy wid his regards 
shure. 

Xate. It is plain to be seen that James Likely 
cares nothing for me, or he would have told me 


so long ago. 





Biddy (eagerly). Beggin’ yer pardin, miss, but 
he does, though ; Pat teld me so— 

Kate. What! Biddy, have you been listening ? 
How dare you; what do you mean? 

Biddy, Sure, an’ I meant no harm, miss 
(Aumbly). I was jist fixin’ the things when ye 
came in, an’ ye wur so out-spoken wid yer 
thoughts, and—and—but the young docther does 
like ye, miss, an’ won’t say so on account of yer 
money. He thinks that ye wudn’t be afther 
havin’ him, widout any dyin’ patients to make a 
livin’ fur ye— 

Kate. There, there, Biddy, I won’t have you 
repeating Pat’s gossip to me. 

Biddy (going out). Faith, an’ if 1 was jist as 
sure of Pat, a happy girl wud I be. He niver 
looks at me wid the soul a pourin’ out of his 
illegant green eyes, the way the docther does at 
her, shure. 

Kate. 1 wonder if what that girl says is true ; 
that he won’t propose to me on account of his 
pride. What do I care if he hasn’t any money? 
I have enough for both, or at least will have some 
day. I know that he has a true and noble heart, 
which is worth more to me than money. What 
can I do? Ah—this is leap year—but, oh, I 
never could summon up courage to propose; 
reckless as I am, I can’t be so unmaidenly. 
But shall two people be made unhappy and 
miserable for life? No, never—ah, I have it 
now—yes, I will do it, as sure as my name is Kate 
Dareall—Dare-ail I shall; but what would poor 
grandma say, if she only knew— 

[Zxit. Curtain falls. 


Act. II. 


Scene 1.—JAMEs LIKELY reading in office. 
( Throws the book down in disgust.) 

James. What is the use of trying to read, 
when Kate Dareall’s bewitching face looks forth 
from every page? Here I’ve béen sitting for half 
an hour, and just discovered that the book was 
upside down. Why can’t 1 forget her! What 
does she care fora poor M. D., whose purse is 
M. T. (empty). Nothing, of course. Heigho! 
How much longer can a fellow keep up this 
humdrum existence, and not lose hissenses? If 
I were busyy I.could perchance drown memory, 
but as it.is, I have only too much time to think 
of “bonnie Kate.’’ Well, one. thing is certain~— 
(Enter Pat.) Well Pat, was there a letter for 
me? 

Pat. (Whirhng his hat). Yis, sav. 

Fames. Well, let’s have it. 

Pat. (ina surprised tone.) Sure, an’ I 
haven't it. 

Fames. What, you numskull; didn’t I tell 
you to bring me my letters? 

Pat. Bedad; an’ I don’t know what ye mane 
by calling mea drum-skull ; but niver a bit did ye 
tell me to bring yea letther. Ye says—‘“ Pat, go 
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down to the office and say if there’s ony letthers 
for me ;”’ an’ I did say the purtiest kind of a one, 
looking so innocent loike out of yer box, An’ 
did ye wish me to fetch it to ye? 

James. Of course I did. Go down this in- 
stant and bring it to me. Mind, I say dring it to 
me. 

Pat. An’ it’s meself that will sur, be back be- 
fore I gets there, (that is if I don’t meet Biddy 
McPheeters on the way; bless her swate sowl!) 
Bait. 

Fames, Oh, dear; that stupid blockhead. I 
wonder who that letter is from; perhaps Unele 
James has relented in his old age, and sent me 
a draft, as I’m his namesake. No such good 
luck, however. I came here to please him, and 
then because I wouldn’t marry the girl that he 
had picked out for me, he flew into a rage and 
discarded me. But my pride is as. stiff as his 
own; and I determined to stay here and succeed 
in spite of him. I must say it is up-hill work. 
(Knock heard.) Hello! whocanthat be ? Come 
in. (Doer opens.) 

(Enter Femima Green, with cotton umbrella 
in hand, looking angular and unprepossessing as 
at ts possible to get up). 


Fames. (Aside) Hang it; what does that 
old cat want? 

Jemima. Good-morning, Doctor—fine day 
this is, 

Fames, Yes, yes, very fine. Have a chair, 
Miss Green? 

Femima. Thanks. I believe that I will sit a 


little while, as—as—lI’ve something to say to you 
Hain’t been no one here before me, has there ? 

(Looks around and sniffs suspiciously.) 

James. No ma’am; I can assure you that you 
are the only visitor that I have been honored with 
to-day. CanI do anything for you, madam? 

(Looks at her inguiringly.) 

Femima. Well, I dunno, perhaps you can; 
lestways I'll give you the chance, Hain’t got 
much to do in your line of business, have you? 
I spose that won’t‘make any difference, .’though, 
as I’ve a purty good sum in the bank, 

James. (Aside.) 1s the woman crazy? 

Femima. Howsumever, as I'm a plain spoken 
woman, I’ve come here to ask you to marry me. 
Never mind speaking just yet, young man, wait 
till I git through. You're a likely looking chap, 
and I first became interested in you at church, 
You seemed to be steady-like and devoted; 
( Fames (aside.) Yes, devoted to Kate Dareall,) 
and I confess that I’ve not been oblivious of the 
glances you cast at me going out—I assure you 
that the interest is mutual. 

Fames. But really, madam, you do me. too 
much honor. I wasn’t aware that the ladies of 
this place were in the habit of proposing to the 
men. 


Jemima. 


Law! young fellow, have you for- 





gotten that this i¢ Leap year, and the women are 
privileged to ask whom they please? Men are 
a scarce article in Dozeyville, and I’ve waited 
thirty years—(there, I didn’t mean to let that slip, 
but I'll have to stick to it now) for an offer— 
and— 

Fames. Is it possible (sarcastically)? 

Femima. And. I’ve concluded that I have 
not been understood or appreciated ; I feel that 
I would make a number-one wife to any man. 
Hence, I have come to offer you my virgin affec- 
tions. And I can tell you just here, young man, 
no matter how many offers you may have, you’ll 
never have a better wife or provider than I will 
be. So there now—(dringing umbrella down on 
floor) what do you say—yes or no ?” 

James. (Looking about him wildly,) But 
believe me, madam, this is so unexpected—I[ 
wasn’t prepared— 

Femima. Don’t hesitate, young man, you may 
never have a better offer. ’Taint every body as 
would have a poor fellow with no money— 

James. Really, madam, you seem to be pretty 
well acquainted with my affairs. 

Jemima, Of course I am; you don’t suppose 
that I was going to risk my life with an ‘utter 
stranger, do you? Not much. I guess there’s 
not many folks in Dozeyville that I don’t know 
all about their affairs. I’m not a harum scarum 
child, like that wild, Kate Dareall. .But come, 
young man, this is not answering my question, 
Yes or no? 

Fames. I am afraid that I must say no, 
madam, as I’m not a marrying man, 

Femima. (Jumping up and pointing um- 
brella at him.) What, refuse such a_ brilliant 
offer as I’ve just made you?—you rascal—you 
young scape-grace you—(s/amps om floor with 
umbrella) —discarded—nephew—of a—rich old 
uncle—you'l/ never get a cent of his money, 
We'll see what we shall see. (So/emniy.) Fare- 
well, for the present, young maa—reject me in- 
deed ?—I tell you, that you'll never again have as 
good an offer. (Z.xit.) 

Fames. (Loosening cravat, and drawing a long 
breath.) Whew! | I thought»that I was gone for 
that time. The woman must be crazy to want to 
marry me. Though I’ve seen nothing in my text- 
books about that peculiar form of lunacy, I 
tremble yet (from suppressed indignation) (Anock 
heard). Good gracious, who is that. I must 
compose myself. (Seats himself and tries to look 
composed.) Come in. (Zmter ARETHUSA LAR- 
KIN, dressed in height of style.) 

Arethusa L.. (Sweetly.) Good-day, Dr. Likely ; 
I am glad to find you in, 

James. . Highly honored, I'm sure. 
seated, Mrs, Larkin. 

Arethusa, Thanks; you seemed to be troubled 
about something as I came in. (/ngutringly.) 
Confess now, Dr. Likely, don’t you feel very 


Pray be 
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lonely sometimes? (Drawin} chair a littie 
closer to his.) 

James. (Hitching away.) Well, 1 hadn't 
thought of it, madam. 

Arethusa. Well, I can fully sympathize with 
you, Doctor, since I have been left a poor, unpro- 
tected widow. Ihave sadly felt the need. of 
some one to cheer my lonely hours. (Sighing 
and looking down.) 

Fames. (lndifferently.) Have you, indeed? 

Arethusa. (Aside.) 1 really am afraid that I 
shall have to propose after all; I was in hopes 
that I could make him do it forme. Dr. Likely, 
did it ever occur to you that you need a wife, to 
smooth life’s thorny pathway for you ? 

Fames. (Laughing sarcastically.) Ym afraid 
that she would have a hard task of’ it, madam. 

Arethusa. (Drawing chair closer to him.) 
Dear Doctor, do you know that I would be most 
willing to undertake that Pleasant task. I 
have considerable property, thanks to dear Mr. 
Larkin, who: kindly left it all to’ me—and—I 
think that we could beso happy together. Will 
you not consent to be mine? 

Fames. (Simpering.) But, oh! consider my 
youth, madam— 

Arethusa. Oh, that is nothing. I am young 
myself, 

Fames. But then, my inexperience— 

Arethusa.. Oh, never mind, I— 

Fames. But, madam, I—( Violent Anock heard. 
Fames jumps up, Arethusa arises also.) 

Arethusa. Well, my déar Doctor, you will 
let me know your decision—do not delay. (Enter 
Biddy.) 

Biddy, Good-day to ye’s, dear Docther—I've 
called—Och! murther; I didn’t know ye wur 
sparking—a— 

James. No, no, you mistake—it’s only a 
Larkin—however, she is through with her busi- 
ness. Good-day, Mrs. Larkin. (Bows her ont.) 

Arethusa. Faxrewell—now remember. (£ xt.) 

Biddy, Oh, dear Docther, T heard as ye wuz 
the mon as is 2 pain-killer, an I jist come afther 
some relief, sure. 

Fames. Why, Biddy, what ails you? 

Biddy. Vm not mesilf at ‘all, at all—I’ve 
such a murtherin’ ‘pain in me heart ( presses her 
hand to her right side). Sure 1 think its no 
heart at all, sur, only a big limp of lead. 

James. Well, Biddy, what can I do for you. 

Biddy. Now, Docther, don’t ye think that a 
young man, not much older nor younger than 
yourself, wud be after having a nice girl like me- 
silf, who would be willing to work her fingers off 
to plaze him ? 

Fames.. Oh, Biddy, and you, too! you want to 
marry me also? 

Biddy. (dndignantly.) Tomarry you? The 
murtherin’ baste, to think that I wud be afther 
wantin’ a mon wid no patients to live on, at all, 








at all—sorra abit wud I! Its adacend mon I 
want sur, like Pat McCarthy, bedad. 

James. Yes, yes—glad to find that you have 
such good taste—certainly— 

Biddy. (Cooling down.) And do you think 
that Pat wud be after havin" me, sur? (//umély.) 

James. Certainly, Biddy, 2 man must haye a 
heart of stone, to refuse a lady when she offers 
him her heart and hand. 

Biddy. (Going out.) Thank ye sur, fur yer 
kind words; if Pat’s only of the same mind, how 
happy we'll all be, sur. (Zxit. Yames reseats 
himself. Another knock.) 

Fames. Horrible; I won't answer. This is a 
regular conspiracy. (Avocks again; he pays no 
attention, More violent knocks.) Well, come in 
then, if you must. (Zater LAVINIA WHITE, 
JAMES falls back in his chair helplessly.) 

James. Misfortunes never come singly, nor old 
maids either, it seems. (Aside.) 

Lavinia. How d’ye do, Doctor; my heart did 
not deceive me, when it told me, I should find 
you in— 

Fames. (Meekly.) Indeed! 

Lavinia. (Seating herself.) 1 think that 
some ethereal spirit must have flitted to me, and 
whispered it gently in my ear. 

James. Whispered what, madam? what are 
you talking about ? 

Lavinia. It fell like oil upon my troubled 
spirit and weary mind, and threw me into a 
beatific state, which produced the following verse : 

( Xeads.) 

Oh, life is like a misty cloud, 
That hovers round us all ; 


It chooses not the rich or proud, 
On all alike ‘twill fall, 


Then spirit, why be sad or gloomy? 
Or spend thy days in witless strife? 
For this world is wide and roomy, 
There's many a many that wants a wife. 


Immediately, there arose within my mind the 
important question, “ Who is the man that wants 
a wife?” Then it was that my heart informed 
me that you were the man. 

James. (Languidly.) Well, you must ask 
my mother. 

Lavinia. 

Ah, well I know, whoe’er she be, 

She can have no objection whatever to me. 

James. Well, 1 don’t know but what I had 
better accept your offer, for my chances may be 
slipping by me, and I may be doomed to be an 
old bachelor. In my youthful inexperience I may 
have let my best offers go by—Jemima Green’s, 
for instance. 

Lavinia. Did old Jemima Green want to 
marry you? The old cat,she must\be fifty, if 
she's a day. ’ 

But whatever is, you know must be— 
And you'd better end by marrying me. 
Fames. (Starting up fiercely.) Yes, madam, 
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I’li marry you on three conditions: 1st. That 
you take your departure instantly. 2d. That you 
will leave all your property to me. 3d. That 


you will allow me to administer a dose of poison 
to you immediately after the ceremony is per- 
formed. Do you agree, madam? 

Lavinia. (Holding up her hands.) Good 
gracious, the man must be crazy! 

(Knock heard—door opens—enter GRANDMA 
HAWKINS—a/ias KATE DARBEALL.) 

Grandma H, How d'do, Doctor, glad to see 
you. (Notices Lavinia White.), Why, how’s 
this, Lavinia White? Pretty conduct for a 
giddy young person like you, to be talking to the 
men. 

Lavinia. 1—I—was suffering severely with 
an attack of neuralgia, and—and—lI had to have 
some relief. 

Grandma H. Yes, neuralgia of the heart, I 
suspect. Well, the sooner you take yourself and 
neuralgia off, the better. 

Lavinia, (Aside.) Hateful old thing. (Going 
out, repeats,) 

“Twas ever thus—from childhood’s hour, 
I've seen my fondest hopes decay.” 

Grandma H. Lavinia White and Jemima 
Green are enough to condemn a town, leaving 
out Arethusa Larkin, who is well enough, only 
she is most too anxious to find some one to help 
her spend Jedediah Larkin’s money. But all this 
is foreign to my purpose in coming here to-day, 

Fames. Be seated, Mrs. Hawkins. What 

seems to be your complaint? 
Grandma H. You'll thave to speak a little 
louder, doctor, as I'm somewhat hard of hearing. 
My complaint, did you say? I don’t know as I 
have any, in particular, unless you would call a 
numerous family connection a complaint. If so, 
I am suffering dreadfully with it, 

ames. Ha, ha! they are an infliction in some 
cases, 

Grandma H. They certainly are in my case. 
I have no peace day or night. They are con- 
tinually praising up their individual selves, and 
running down all the rest. Even Kate, who was 
left in my charge when but two years old, by her 
father, and whom I have loved devotedly, has re- 
paid me with open ingratitude. She has declared 
that she cares nothing for me, and she- is’ only 
after my money. Hence, I’ve concluded to dis- 
inherit her, though it nearly breaks my heart to 
do it. (Puts up her handkerchief to her eyes) 

Fames (aside). 1 wish she would, and then I 
would ask Kate te be my wife. 

Grandma H. 1 know of but one way to solve 
the difficulty, if you'll only agree. Things have 
changed greatly since I was a girl. Folks have 
queer ways of carrying on, now-a-days, with the 
women talking about leap year, and asking the 
men to marry them. Then the girls waited 
modestly for their chance to come, and if it 





never came—pefhaps a tear, a heart-ache, and a 
renouncing of all their hopes, then a quiet settling 
down into old maidenism, But the world moves 
on, and the new customs supplant the old, 
whether good or bad. I must follow along also; 
hence, to be brief, I've come here to ask you to 
marry me, 

James (blankly), Will wonders never cease ? 
I’ve heard folks talk about a man marrying his 
grandmother, but I never thought that / should 
live to be that man. 

Grandma H. Now for my explanation. Iam 
an old woman with money, whose time is short ; 
you are a young man without money, just starting 
out in life, If you marry me, in a little while 
you will be at liberty; and, in the meantime, I 
shall be freed from the persecutions of my dear 
relations. Do you consent to the bargain? for it 
is merely a bargain. 

Fames. Madam, I’m afraid that you have not 
given this matter due consideration, or you would 
perceive at once the impossibility of what you 
ask. In any other way but that, my services are 
entirely at your disposal, and I will protect you to 
the best of my ability from your avaricious rela- 
tions. (Aside.) Now if it was only Kate, 
wouldn’t I be only too. happy to accept ? 

Kate (throwing off bonnet and shawl, pulling 
off spectacles and wig). It—it is Kate— 

Fames (starting back indignantly) Miss Dare- 
all—really—I didn’t think that you would carry 
your pranks so far as to make me the subject of a 
practical joke, and an object of ridicule. 

Kate, Oh, Dr. Likely, please don’t be offended. 
I only thought—Biddy said—that jis, I under- 
stood—that—that—you. thought a prospective 
heiress wouldn’t look at a portionless young gen- 
tleman like you—and—and—lI only wanted to 
let you know that it didn’t make any difference. 
(Aside.) There, it is out now—thank good- 
ness. 

James. (Taking her hand.) Kate, if you 
only would marry— 

Enter Pat. 

Pat. Here, sur, is ‘yer letther—shure the 
(fumbling in his pockets) divil’s in it. Me mind 
is that distrhracted with Biddy’s swate talk an’ 
promisin’ to he hers—that I can’t find it at all 
—atall. Faith! when I did say it, I didn’t 
bring it; an’ now that I did bring it, I don’t say 
it. Och! here it is at last, bad luck to it. An’ 
here’s a note that a missenger jist handed me, an’ 
he wants ye ter read it at wunce, 

James. (Reads the note aloud.) 

“ Dr, JAMES LikeLY—Dear Sir »—I am sorry 
to inform you of the affliction that has fallen upon 
you. Your uncle James has just departed this 
life, and your presence is desired at his late resi- 
dence immediately. That mischievous old maid, 
Jemima Green, called upon him, and it seems 
made him an offer of marriage. He flew into a 
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high passion (you know his temperament), and 
the resulting excitement brought on one of his 
attacks—(he has long had the heart disease, as 
you are aware,) which terminated fatally. 

« With much sympathy, I am yours truly, 

* Josnua H. Hewitt, 
* Attorney and Counselor at Law.” 

Fames. Poor old uncle James, to think that 
he should come to his death in that way. Shock- 
ing: I would like to have seen him once more 
in order to have effected a reconciliation, if possi- 
ble, before his death. Ah well, it is too late now. 
(Looks at note again.) Why, here's a postscript. 
I didn't notice that. (Reads.) 

“P.S. By the way, I will just mention that I 
have the will in my possession: You are the sole 
heir. Allow me to congratulate you, on the 
accession of a fine estate. Respectfully, 

oj°H 1" 
ames. Ah, that changes matters consider- 
ably. Now Kate, I can ask you to marry me 
without any compunction. Will you consent, 
dear ? 

Kate. (Blushing.) Yes, 1 suppose so. I hope 
that old Jemima Green will be content now, and 
satisfied to remain Green, which she always was, 
and always will be. Your poor uncle James! 

Pat, Beggin’ your pardon, Miss, I think it 
wuz we that wur green, not to be askin’ the dar- 
lints of our hearts, instid of makin’ thim act the 
part of the gintlemin. Blissed be Leap-year ! 

Fames. (Taking Kate's hand.) I say so too, 
Pat, blessed be leap-year!—though may I not 
be called upon to go through another such exper- 
ience in a hundred years! 

(All bow. Curtain fails.) 





ONE LOST JULY! 


BY CAROLINA A, MERIGHI, 


One lost July—ah, it seems ages past |— 
He whom I loved wandered alone with me— 
No other nigh—to where the sad sea cast 
Its foam upon the beach unceasingly. 
One lost July, 
Forever lost to me! 


And soft he said: ‘ Were all these pebbles gold 
That lie so closely on the glittering strand, 
All would I give and more; ah! wealth untold 
If thou would'st bless me with thy maiden hand, 
In this July 
Thou makest dear to me!" 
But I—as women will !—I turned away 
And looking off afar from that low beach 
Said; ‘ Nay, I shall not wed for many a day 
For love will ever lie within my reach, 
And so my life’s July 
Summer shall be to me [{” 


He said: “ Were it not better now to take, 


Since now it may be thine, Love's priceless gift ? 





Some cloud of fate may rise, some storm awake 
That ne'er again the hand of Love may lift. 
In this July / 
Dear love, oh, come to me!" 
But I—so women will !—my proud lip curled, 
And said: “Though Love ne'er spoke nor 
smiled again. 
I would not lose the triumphs of the world 
But ‘mid its joys and pleasures would I reign. 
And life's July 
Shall all be bright to me !" 
He turned away—methinks I see him yet !""— 
Pale was his face and all his bearing stern— 
Unsmiling said: ‘* All of Love’s sad regret 
I take with me; thou hast it yet to learn." 
Ah, lost July! 
Forever lost to me | 
We parted! he to toil and I to live 
As I had fancied life would brightest shine. 
Thus for the husks of folly did I give 
Life's fairest gift. its guerdon most divine, 
In that July 
Forever gone from me! 
Yet, yet, perchance, Love would have made all well, 
For ah! he loved, he loved me true and fond, 
But that fate’s hand—alas !| the doom to tell !— 
Bore him in death my yearning arms beyond 
Ere came July 
Of one more year to me! 
And now, a lonely being, pale and drear, 
Saddened I wander ‘mid the world's despite, 
Forever whispering and with many a tear: 
“ Oh, lost, dear love ! would I had read aright 
Life's ‘hidden problem in that fair July 
Forever gone from me!” 





No Time.—"'I have no time to devote to my 
children,” says the business man, with a sigh ; 
for he really feels the privation of their society 
keenly. But theexcuse is an insufficient one ; 
he should make time—let other things go; for 
no duty is more important than that he owes his 
offspring. Parents should never fail to give the 
child such sympathy in its little matters of life 
as will produce in its confiding mind that trust 
and faith which is a necessary element in par- 
ental influence, Filial affection is a great safe- 
guard against evil influences, as well as a great 
civilizer to its possessor. Do not forget, too, 
that the childish mind in process of development 
absolutely needs the cheerful and happy influ- 
ences which are produced by amusements, as 
sure as the plant needs sun and light for its 
proper growth. And who can be better persons 
to afford recreation than both parents?.. Foo 
frequently does the stately father, filled with the 
cares and responsibilities of life, forget that his 
little one is yearning for that familiar love which 
induces a game of romp between them, The 
father’s entrance after the day’s labor should be 
a cause for rejoicing, and the signal for a merry 
game which would benefit him as well.as the lit- | 
ue ones, 
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Fics, t AND 2.—TOILET TABLE. 


The frame of this table is given in Fig, 2; it is 
made in ordinary pine wood, and has two draw- 
ers in it, and a shelf underneath: although an 
ordinary packing-box, with frame above it, will 
answer. The frame is covered in Fig. 1, first 








with pink cambric muslin, then with a curtain of 
spotted muslin, with ruffle trimming it; the top 
is covered in the same manner, with a ruffle 
around the edge. The back is Covered to cor- 
respond, with a round looking-glass framed with 
a puff of muslin lined with pink, and a pink 
ribbon bow at the top. Full curtains of muslin 
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are fastened upon the frame, and looped back 
with rosettes. A pincushion, and all the requi- 


site articles for the toilet, are upon the top of the 
table, 


». 


Fic. 3.—KNITTING BAG, 

Composed of satin, silk, merino, or cretonne, 
lined with quilted Persian silk; the ends draw 
up to secure the knitting needles, and the handles 
are of silk cord. For the crochet ornament on 
the outside, take 4 yards mignardise braid, Arden 
crochet cotton, steel crochet hook. Commence 
on fourth loop of braid, Work 55 treble stitches 
(1 treble in each loop of braid). Turn, 9 double 
on the treble of Jast row, § chain, miss 2, I 
double, 4 chain, miss 2, 1 double, *3 chain, miss 
1, 1 double, repeat from * three times more. 3 
chain, miss 2, 1 double, 2chain, miss 3, 1 double, 
3 chain, miss 2, 1 double, * 3 chain, miss 1, I 
double, repeat from * three times more, 4 chain, 
miss 2, § doubie, 2 chain, 1 single, in third chain 
of 5 at the beginning. 2 chain, 1 double on 
third treble, 4 double fasten to fifth double, on 
the other side,4 double on treble fasten to first 
double at the beginning, 2 chain, draw the loop 
on the hook through loop of braid on right hand 
side, do the same on the left, repeat three times 
more, and fasten off. Commence again on the 
eighth loop of braid with 55 treble. Six of these 
divisions are needed for the D’Oyley. First 
round.—Commence on the loop of braid over the 
first of the §5 treble, 1 double, working 2 loops 
of braid together, * 3 chain, 1 double in 2 loops 
of braid, repeat from * twelve times more. 4 
chain, 1 double in 2 loops of braid. * 3 chain, 1 
double in 2 loops of braid, repeat from * twelve 
times more. 3chain, 1 double, drawing 10 loops 
of braid into the stitch, 3 chain, 1 double into 
next two loops, repeat round each division. 








Second round —Under the second 3 chain work 
4 double, *2 double, 4 chain, 2 double under 
next 3 chain, repeat from * three times more, 2 
double, 6 chain, 1 double on the second of 6 
chain, this forms the purl ; 6 chain, 1 double, on 
second chain as before; 1 double on the same 
stitch the double was worked in on the other 
side. This keeps the purls opposite each other. 
6 chain, t double on the second chain, 1 double 
in the same stitch as opposite purl was worked 
in, 1 chain, 2 double under the same 3 chain as 
the first two were worked in. All the groups of 
purls are worked the same; 4 double under next 
3 chain, 2 double, 1 group of 3 purls on each 
side, 2 double under next chain, 4 double in 
next 3 chain, *2 double, 1 group of 3 purls on 
each side, 2 double under next 3 chain, repeat 
from* eight times more, 4 double under next 
chain, 2 double, 1 group of 3 purls on each side, 
2double under chain, 4 double in next chain, 2 
double, 1 group of 2 purls on each side, 2 double 
in next three chain. *2 double, 4 chain, 2 
double in next chain, repeat from * three times 
more. 4 double under next 3 chain, pass over 
the next two 3 chains, and commence on the 
second 3 chain of next division; repeat round 
each division. Third round.—Commence on * 
second purl of first group of three on right-hand 
side of division, work 1 double in the purl, | 


Fig. 3.’ 


chain, 1 double in next purl, 3 chain, 1 treble 
between the two purls, 3 chain, 1 double in purl, 
r chain, t double in next purl, repeat from * ten 


times more. 1 double, in second chain in the 
group of 2 purls on each side in the top purl, 4 
chain, 1 treble, between 2 purls, 1 treble connect- 
ing the corresponding purl on next division by 
inserting hook in second chain and drawing the 
cotton through both stitches, before finishing the 
treble stitch, t treble in next purl, one treble be- 
tween 2 purls, 4 chain, 1 double in second chain 
of purl, 1 double in second pur! of first three, re- 
peat all ronnd. Fourth round.—Commence in 
the second group of 3 purls,* 1 double under first 
3 chain, 1 purl, consisting of 4 chain, 1 double 
on first chain, t double on treble stitch, r purl, 
1 double under chain, § chain, repeat from * 8 
times more. § chain, one double under 3 chain, 
1 double under 3 chain, other side of trebie, 1 
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chain, 1 double treble in second of first 4 chain 
of preceding row, 1 double treble in second of 
last four chain, 1 chain, 1 double, under 3 chain 
in next group, 1 double in 3 chain other side of 
treble stitch, 5 chain, repeat from commencement 
of row. On 3d purl on right-hand side of divi- 
sion, work 1 single, 4 chain, 1 treble in next purl, 
working towards the left-hand, 1 treble in next 
purl, 2 chain, 1 treble in next purl,1 treble in 
next purl, 4 chain, t single in next purl. Turn 
your work, work 4 double in the 4 chain of pre- 
vious row, I double between the 2 trebies, 3 
double in the 2 chain, 1 double between the 2 
trebles, 4 double in the 4 chain, 1 single in the 
purl you commenced in, Turn your work, 2 
chain, 1 purl of 4 chain, 3 chain, 1 treble in 
middle of the 3 double, 3 chain, 1 purl, 2 chain, 
1 single purl, fasten off. Im space near the 
centre commence in first purl, in group of 2 with 
1 single, 4 chain, 1 single, in second single purl, 
2 chain, 1 single, in next purl, 2 chain, 1 single, 
in next purl, 1 chain, 1 double treble between 
the two, 4 doubles, 1 chain, 1 single, in first purl, 
2 chain, : single, in next purl, 2 chain, 1 single, 
in next purl, 4 chain, 1 double, in first purl of 
group of 2 purl, 3 chain, 1 single, in single you 
commenced with. In the centye work 1 double 
treble in each loop of braid, fasten round. Work 
one single in every alternate stitch of treble, and 
fasten off. 


Fic. 4.—STRAW HAT, WITH KNITTED 
SHADE FOR THE NECK, 

This knitted shade will be found very comfort- 
able to be worn by gentlemen when riding or 
driving in the sun. It is worked with white 

Fig. 4, 





cotton braid, and two knitting-pins, No. 10 


(Walker’s gauge), Cast on eighty-eight stitches, 
and work baskwards and forwards sixty-six rows 
in plain knitting, decreasing one at the beginning 
of every other row. For the band by which it is 





fixed to the hat, cast on eight stitches and knit 
the length required ; sew the band to the sunshade 
with a needle and thread; work a row of single. 
stitches in crochet round the shade and band with 
scarlet braid or cord, 


, \ 
— 


DESCRIPTION OF COLORED PAGE. 
(See front of book.) 


- Fan embroidered in colors. ‘This fan is of the 
shape so very popular now, with a long handle, 
and is made of plaited straw; the field flowers 
and leaves are embroidered in crewels and silk, 
in white, yellow, and different shades of green. 
The butterfly in gay colors. After the fan is em- 
broidered it is lined with satin of a contrasting 
color, and finished with a ribbon bow. These 
fans can also be embroidered upon satin, the 
shape beisg cut out in cardboard, and the lining 
and outside being neatly sewed together after it is 
embroidered. 

Belt of silk, embroidered with colors. These 
belts are extremely fashionable made of both silk 
and canvas, and are embroidered in gay or plain 
colors; after being embroidered they are lined 
throughout with leather, a narrow band coming 
over the silk upon each side; and a very pretty 
buokle fastens them in front, also of leather. Our 
model is embroidered upon a silk foundation, 
with pansies also in silks, and the design is both 
beautiful and chaste; it can be made in gay 
colors, or for light mourning, or for a subdued 
toilet, black silk, with the pansies in shades of 
purple, makes a very exquisitely beautiful and 
stylish belt, the same as the one ours was modeled 
from. 





eo 
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A TASTEFUL ARRANGEMENT.—A description 
of the window garden of a friend may give a 
hint to flower lovers: A bay window with an 
easterly and south-easterly @xposure constitutes 
her conservatory. A large box, supported on 
iron brackets at the centre window of the bay, is 
filled with geraniums, Shelves, also on iron 
brackets, are at the two side windows, upon 
which pots of plants stand. A firm bracket on 
each side of the arch of the window holds a pot 
with a trailing vine. Four-armed bronze _pot- 
brackets are screwed into the wall just above 
these, and can be turned to or from the light at 
pleasure. A rustic basket is to hang from the 
centre of the arch; while a wire flower-stand, on 
rollers, will find its position in the window, or 
can be moved away at convenience, She says: 
“T sometimes put different varieties of the same 
species of plant in the same pot, mingling more 
varieties in a hanging basket than elsewhere; 
but I do not mix the species in this manner. If 
that is done, the stronger plant absorbs part of 
the life of the weaker one; but neither thrives as 
well as when kept separate.” 
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Fics. 5 AND 6.—SOFA CUSHION (PLUSH AND | (see Fig, 6) is executed with several shades of 

CROSS-STITCH EMBROIDERY.) the same color. The foundation may be satin or 

This cushion is first made and stuffed with | satin sheeting, and the threads are drawn away 
feathers or horsehair, and a band of gathered | from the canvas when the work is terminated. 
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satin of any preferred color is sewn round it. 
The back is’ covered with satin, and the front Fics. 7 AND 8.—CIGAR CASE (Appliqué). 


with plush, the fulled satin all round being laced Shallow oblong cigar case of thick white paper, 
over with silk chenille. The band in cross-stitch | with appliqué design of perforated cardboard 
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and crewels. The lid and bottom of the case are 
covered on each side with a double sheet of brown 
perforated cardboard larger by 2 rows of holes 
every way than the paper. The four layers of 
cardboard are then sewn together with button- 
hole stitches of brown silk, having the paper be- 
tween the centre sheets. Each buttonhole stitch 
takes in 2 holes of cardboard, The sides are 
covered in the same way with sheets of card- 
board, out of which oblong pieces, 20 holes ‘by 
18, are cut as shown in L[llustration; 5 on the 
long sides and 2 at each end. Between these 
oblong spaces, and below them, are appliqués of 
perforated cardboard, These appliqués consist 


of two triple layers of cardboard, the upper one 
16 by 3 holes, the lower one 18 by § holes. The 


upper triple layer is placed on the lower one 
with long cross-stitches, and they are then sewn 
on to the ground with cross-stitches, so as to edge 
the relief pattern at the same time (see Illustra- 


tion). The little square appliqués between the 


long ones also consist of two triple layers, one 5 the 

other 3 holes square. They are sewn together 

with cross-stitches of brown creweis, and then 

fastened on to the ground with overcast stitches. 

Then for the cover of the lid, cut out two sheets 
VoL. cl.—7. 








of cardboard of the necessary size, and cut them 
out as shown in Figs. 7 and 8, The latter shows 
the three squares over which the upper layer of 
canvas forms across. They are worked as fol- 
lows: Each centre figure on the square requires 
two triple layers of cardboard, the upper 11, the 
lower 13 holes square; out of the form cut a 
centre square § holes wide, and having cut the 
corners of each piece of cardboard, as shown in 
the Illustration, sew the triple layers together 
with overcast stitches on the wrong side. Each 
appliqué is fastened to the ground with a Smyrna 
stitch of brown crewel, Long, graduated stitches 
join the applequé designs at each corner of the 


square. Illustration 7 shows the arrangement of 
the appliqués asa whole. When they have all 
been sewn on to the ground, insert the paper lid 
between the layers, sew them together with but- 
tonhole stitches, and fasten the lid to the box in 
the same manner. Each of the four feet under- 
neath the case consists of six-fold and eight-fold 
layers of canvas, the six-fold 1o holes square, and 
the eight-fold 12 holes square; they are cut out 
at, the corners, as shown in the Illustration, and 
then sewn underneath the box so as to project a 
little. 





7 

THE FisHeRMAN’s KNoT.—To use the knot 
for joining a fresh thread, proceed thus: Bend 
the end of the working thread into a loop, retain- 
ing the join in the left hand between the thumb 
and fore-finger. Hold tke open loop in front of 
you, top downwards, and, taking the new thread 
in the right hand form the intertwining loop in 
this wise. Introduce the end from behind into 
the centre of the first loop, pass it over the 
right side and round the back to the left, which 
brings it to the starting point, where it slides 
underneath the first branch of the newly-formed 
loop. Bring the end out above the foundation 
loop on the right side, and pull tightly. This 
knot is also called the “bend knot,” as it con- 
sists of two reversed interlaced loops. 

CRASH “tidies,” with butterflies cut out of cre- 
tonne, and appliqué on, look well, and are.easy to 
make. 
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RECIPHS. 


BREAKFAST ROLLS. 


Ingredients.—Two eggs, 

One and a-half cups of milk, 

Salt, 

Flour to make a stiff batter, 
Mix thoroughly, but quickly, and bake in a gem 
pan in a hot oven, 

BEEF CROQUETTES, 

Ingredients,—One pound of rare roast beef, 

Two large white potatoes, 

One egg, 

Pepper and salt to taste, 

One ounce of cracker crumbs, 
Mince the beef very fine, Boil and mash the pota- 
toes. Mix together, and make into small balls, 
seasoning with pepper and salt, Beat the egg till 
light. Roll the balls in the egg, then in the cracker 
crumbs, and fry in boiling lard till brown. Serve 
wery hot. 


CAULIFLOWER SALAD. 


dngredients.—One head of cauliflower, 
One egg, 
Three tablespoonfuls of olive oil, 
Pepper and salt to taste, 
One-half teaspoonful of mustard, 
Four tablespoonfuls vinegar. 
Boil the cauliflower till tender, and when cold cut 
it into small pieces. Beat the egg till light, add the 
oil, pepper, salt and mustard, Beat well together. 
Add the vinegar, stir till thoroughly mixed, and 
pour all over the cauliflower. 


SuortT CAKE. 

Jngredients.—One pound of sifted flour, 

Salt, 

One-half pound of butter, 

Qne-quarter pound of leaf lard, 

One teaspoonful of vinegar, with a 

small pinch of soda dissolved in it. 

Work all to a stiff dough with ice-cold water. Roll 
out in paste, half an inch thick, cut into round 
cakes; prick each with a fork, and bake in a quick 
oven. These cakes are very delicious split open 
while hot, buttered, and fresh fruit or marmalade 
laid between top and bottom. 


POTTED MACKEREL, 
Ingredients,—Mackerel, 

Salt, 

Peppercorns, 

Whole cloves, 

Whole allspice, 

Mace, 

‘Cinnamon, 

Vinegar. 
To each pound of fish, allow half an ounce of mixed 
spices. Wash the mackerel ; cut off heads and tails, 
take out the backbone and cut each fish in four 
pieces, Lay these in a deep stone dish, putting 
over each layer a sprinkling of salt and spices. 
Cover all with cold vinegar. Cover the dish very 
closely, and set in a cool oven for twenty-four 
hours, watching that the vinegar does not boil, or 
the fish is spoiled, 





VEAL SAUSAGES, 
ingredients —Two pounds of slices of veal, 
Two pounds of salt pork (fat), 
One ounce of sage, 
Pepper and salt to taste, 

Stew the veal till tender. Chop it very fine with 
the pork, Mix in the seasoning, and make into 
balls with the hands well floured. Fry in boiling 
lard to a delicate brown. 


BEEF OMELET. 
lngredients.—Three pounds of beef chopped very 
fi 


ne, 
Om, teaspoonful each of pepper and 
t, 

One tablespoonful of butter, 

Two eggs, 

One teaspoonful of sage. 
Mix the beef, seasoning and butter well together, 
and make into a loaf with well-floured hands, Put 
into a pan with a little water, and some small bits 
of butter. Cover closely and bake one hour. Beat 
the eggs light, and pour over the loaf. Bake five 
minutes longer, and serve hot. ‘The beef should be 
prepared as for beef tea, but must be tender. 

Soup MAIGRE, 

Ingredients,—One-quarter pound of batter. 

Six onions, 

Two heads of celery, 

Parsley, 

One-quarter pint of spinach, 

Salt and pepper to taste, 

One pint of bread crust, 

Three eggs, 

Three tablespoonfuls of vinegar. 
Put the butter into a stew pan, and slice the onions 
very thin into it. Stew gently for ten minutes, 
Break the bread crust into small pieces, and toast it 
very brown. Add the celery, parsley, spinach, and 
crusts, to the butter and onions; season with salt 
and pepper. Stir all together gently, over the fire, 
for ten minutes, Add two quarts of cold water, 
and simmer slowly foran hour and a half. Beat 
the eggs till light, and add the vinegar. Put this 
mixture at the bottom of the tureen, and pour the 
boiling soup over it. Stir briskly for a moment, 
and serve very hot. 


BAKED TOMATOES. 


Ingredients. —One-half dozen of large ripe toma- 
toes, 

Bread crumbs, 

Salt and pepper, 

Two ounces of butter. 
Wash the tomatoes, and cut them in halves. Re- 
move the pips, and stuff with bread crumbs, seas- 
oned with pepper and sa't. In the centre of each 
half put a small piece of butter. Put in a shallow 
pan close together. Cover the bottom of the pan 
with water to prevent scorching. Bake ina slow 
oven half an hour. The halves may be baked 
separately, or the tomato covered again after stuff- 
ing, and baked whole. 





RECIPES. 





LEMON JELLY CREAM, 
lagredients.—Two lemons, 

One-fourth pound of white sugar, 

Three eggs, 

One-half ounce of gelatine, 
Have half pint of water boiling briskly, and into it 
shred the peel of the lemons, in very fire, thin 
shreds, Simmer it for fifteen minutes; add the 
sugar; simmer ten minutes more, and strain. Beat 
the eggs till they are light and thick ; add to them 
the juice of the lemons. Put all together, and sim- 
mer till thick as good cream. Have the gelatine 
already soaked in a little ice-cold water. Pour the 
mixture out of the saucepart and put in the gelatine 
in its place; stir it until it is thoroughly dissolved, 
over the fire. Then pour both mixtures together 
and beat briskly till well mixed, Put into a mold 
and cool on ice. 


TOMATO SALAD. 


Ingredients.—Six eggs, 

Three teaspoonfuls of mixed mus- 

tard, 

Three tablespoonfuls of olive oil, 

Five tablespoonfuls of vinegar, 

Salt and cayenne pepper to taste, 

One-half peck of firm ripe tomatoes. 
Scald the tomatoes, remove the skin, cut in thin 
slices, and set on ice to cool. When cold, drain, 
and spread in a deep dish. Boil four of the eggs 
hard. Mix the yolks, mustard, oil, salt, pepper and 
vinegar to a smooth paste. Beat the two remaining 
eggs till light, add the seasoning, and beat all weil 
together. Pour over the tomatoes, and serve. A 
delicious supper dish. 


TOMATO SAUCE, TO KEEP. 

Ingredients.—One quart of ripe temato pulp, 

Salt, 

One pint of cayenne vinegar tomato 

catsup, 

Three-fourth ounce of shalots, 

‘Three-fourth ounce of garlic, 
Choose ripe tomatoes and bake them till tender ; 
rub through a sieve, and to every quart allow the 
proportions given of other ingredients. Boil all 
together till the shalots and garlic are tender, rub 
again through a sieve, and put intoa stewpan. To 
every six quarts, add one pint of tomato catsup. 
Boil together twenty minutes. When cold, bottle 
and seal the corks carefully. 


PRESERVED MORELLO CHERRIES. 


lIngredients.—One pound of cherries, 
One pound of loaf sugar, 
One gill of water. 


Select ripe fruit, pick off the stalks, and use only 
cherries without blemish, Boil the sugar and water 
five minutes. Skim carefully, and add the cherries ; 


boil ten minutes, removing scum as it rises. Turn 
the fruit into a china dish, and stand it in a cool 
place for twenty-four hours. Boil again ten min- 
utes, skimming carefully. Put when cold, into 
smali jars or tumblers, cover with brandied paper 
and set away. Plums, grapes, currants, and other 
kinds of cherries, are all excellent prepared in this 
way. Currants may be preserved so, in perfect 
bunches on the stalks, and are very ornamental. 





STEWED MUSHROOMS. 
Ingredients.—One quart of button mushrooms, 
One egg, 
Salt and pepper to taste, 
One tablespoonful of butter, 
Three tablespoonfuls of cream. 
Wipe the mushrooms with a wet cloth, and cut off 
the stalks. Put these into a porcelain stewpan ; 
cover with cold water, and stew gently for fifteen 
minutes, Divide the butter into small bits, and roll 
each in sifted flour; add pepper and salt. Boil 
these with the mushrooms till the water thickens. 
Beat the crecm and egg together. Take the stew- 
pan from the fire; stir in the cream and egg briskly, 
and serve, 
INDIAN PUDDING, 
(ngredients.—One pint of milk, 
Three eggs, 
One tablespoonful of molasses, 
One tablespoonful of butter, 
One-half cup of flour, 
One tablespoonful of baking powder. 
One tablespoonful of mixed spices. 
Indian meal to make a batter. 
Scald the milk, and when boiling hot stir in Indian 
meal till the spoon moves stiffly. When cold add 
the eggs well beaten, and all the other ingredients. 
Bake in a buttered dish two hours, in a very slow 
oven. Serve with hot, sweet sauce. 
CocoANUT Drops, 
/ugredients.—One pound of grated cocoanut, 
One-half pound of sifted white sugar, 
Whites only of six eggs, 
Juice of one lemon, 
Beat the white of eggs to a stiff froth; add the 
sugar gradually, beating all the time; add lemon, 
and lastly cocoanut, still beating the mixture. 
Heat sheets of tin, grease well with butter. Drop 
the mixture on in little cakes, hill shaped, and bake 
in a quick oven to a delicate brown. 
SWEET OMELETS. 
Ingredients. —Two eggs, 
Two tablespoonfuls of cream, 
Two ounces of sifted sugar, 
Preserves. 
Beat the yolks of the eggs and cream together. 
The whites must be whisked separately. Have a 
well buttered pan on the fire, Mix the eggs 
together, beat a moment and turn into pan. When 
brown underneath, slip into a hot dish, spread half 
with any preserve preferred, turn over the other 
half, sprinkle with sugar and serve hot. 
BAKED SHAD. 
Ingredients —One large shad, 
One-fourth pound of salt pork, 
One tablespoonful of butter, 
One egg, 
Dressing of bread crumbs, well seas- 
oned. 
Clean the fish, wash and fill with the dressing, 
bound together with the egg. Sew up and put ina 
dripping pan with half a teacup of hot water. Melt 
the butter and pour over the fish, and lay on it the 
pork, cutin very thin slices. Bake in a quick oven, 
and baste often while cooking. When served, pouy 
the gravy in the pan over the fish, 
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PUZZLES, ETC. 
BOX PUZZLE. 


The box is composed of nine words, each of 
which contains five letters. Each comer, the 
beginning and end of each word, is formed by the 
same letter, which is a vowel. 


+r + F 
+ - 
+~ + + 
so a od 
'F + + F ed 
+ + od 
* + + 
+ a 
+r } + 


The first calls out, and the second draws out ; the 
third runs away, and the fourth follows; the fifth 
lifts itself very high, the sixth considers itself to be 
very high, and the seventh is lifted up; while the 
eighth and the ninth both strive to escape. 


PICTURE FRAME PUZZLE. 
The outer corners are all formed by the same 
letter, which is a consonant, while the inner corners 
are formed by another consonant. 


The outer side limes are composed of words of 
nine letters each, and express the motion of certain 
animals. The outer lines of the top and bottom 
are each formed of seven letters, and express the 
manner in which certain animals feed. 

The inner lines of the sides consist of seven 
letters each, and express to give up and to scatter. 

The inner lines of the top and bottom are com- 
posed of five letters each, and mean bewildered and 
deceived. 

The same vowel forms the centre of each of the 
mitre-joints, making them express the act, which is 
both the curse and blessing of the human race. 

RIDDLE, 
Twice ten are six of us, 
Yet six are but three of us, 
While nine are four of us, 
What, then, can we be? 
Would you hear more of us ? 
Twelve, then, are but six of us, 
While five are yet four of us, 
Now then, do you see? 





HOME AMGSEMENTS AND JUVENILE DEPARTMENT, 


EGYPTIAN CROSS PUZZLE. 


All the words composing this cross begin and end 
with the same letter, which is a consonant. 


PPP EE Se Ee PF 
* sy 
'' + + 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


i i ee 
i i i i ee 


+ + + 


The top of the cross will give the name of a town 
found in both New York and Pennsylvania. 

The ends of the arms repeat the name of a town 
of Morocco, 

The lower sides of the arms express a town in 
Scotland, and one in Ireland. 

The longest lines give the names of towns in 
Ohio and Indiana. 

The foot of the cross expresses a river of Africa. 


ENIGMAS. 


No. 1. 
Those who take me improve, do what they may, 
Yet those who have me sorrow all day, 
I am hated alike by the foolish and wise, 
Though without me none to eminence rise. 


No. 2. 


Though but a matter of opinion, 

I hold a broad dominion 

Over all whose dearest aim 

Is to bear a lofty name. 

Men of state and dignity 

In every act are ruled by me. 

Yet I have a poor relation, 

Who holds a rural station ; 

A vexing fellow in his way, 

He stops you, yet has naught to say. 


BURIED PRESIDENTS, 

1. No infidel dared face Amadis on his fiery steed. 

2. Parry, Kane, Buchan, and Franklin, were 
Arctic explorers. 

3. A favorite of the nursery is Jack, son of a 
poor woman, and hero of the bean-staik. 

4. Bridget says there shall be no washing to-night. 

5. The laws of natural philosophy make it im- 
possivle to fill more full an already full bucket. 





Ce ak ome ek ie ee | 
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GAMES. 


PRISONER'S BARS. 

This good, old-fashioned game must cver main- 
tain its popularity wherever hearty exercise is wanted 
in the open air. A line is drawn across one end of 
the play-ground, and divided into two equal parts. 
The players must also be divided into two parties, 
one of which takes its station in one of these 
divisions, while the other party occupies the re- 
maining one. Midway along the end is then 
marked off a space known as the Bars. The corners 
are also marked off and each named as a Refuge or 
Harbor—the corner or Harbor on the left of the 
line being considered as the property of the party 
which holds the division on the right side, while the 
right corner belongs to the party on the left side 
When these preliminaries are settled, it becomes the 
object of each player to reach the corner belonging 
to his party. Thus, when a member from the left 
starts to run, an enemy from the right rushes for- 
ward to intercept him, and, if possible, “ tag" him, 
when he must retire to the central space, or the 
Bars, to remain there as a prisoner until the end of 
the game, unless one of his own party can succeed in 
touching him without being caught by an opponent. 
In this case the Prisoner must take advantage of the 
rescue, and strive to run back to the place where he 
first started from, and begin his game anew. The 
party taking the largest number of prisoners always 
wins the game. Ina large park or orchard, where 
the Harbors and Bars can be marked by trees or 
large shrubs, the game is very amusing, as the run- 
ners can make lucky escapes and dexterous detours 
by hiding or dodging around the trees. 

THE KANGAROO. 

One child stands in the middle of the play-ground, 
while the others run, in Indian file, around her, 
shouting as they run—*‘ Kangaroo! Kangaroo !"' as 
if to taunt her into activity. At every fitting oppor- 
tunity the player standing in the centre may make 
one leap, endeavoring to catch one of her comrades. 
She is entitled to make only one jump, and if by so 
doing she can “tag one of her play-mates, that 
person must become the Kangaroo in turn. 

HOT BROAD BEANS. 

This is a game of hide and seek, wherein one 
player hides some small thing about the room, the 
others of course hiding their eyes. When the hider 
is ready for them to seek it, she calls out: ‘ Hot 
broad beans and very good butter; ladies and gen- 
tlemen, come to supper ""—upon which they all be- 
gin to search. When they are near the place where 
it is, the hider calls out: “You are getting hot!" 
If they are far away she say: “ You are cold!” 
The one who finds it takes the turn to hide. 

FLY AWAY. 

This game is a very simple one. The children 
are all to lay their forefingers on the table, then one 
says: ‘ Fly away, dove!"’ when she says this, the 
children all lift up their fingers; but if she names 
anything that cannot fly, such as, “ Fly away dog,” 
the children then keep their hands still. If any one 
forgets, and puts their finger up when they ought 
net, they must pay a forfeit. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN JUNE NUMBER, 
Answer to Papal Cross Pussie, 


EXE 
Rg §$ 
N N 
ESTE ERIE 
Y K 
EURE ELBE 
Pio 
E oO 
EUROPE EUXINE 
Vv R 
ENGINE EXCISE 
A D 
$s G 
ENTRANCE ELSINORE 
T Ww 


ELONGATE EMACIATE 


tr er oOO Hest 
y~rRrorn Ore 


ms 
< 
is) 


Riddle. 
The letter s, as it changes ix. into six, 


Axuswer to Star Pussle, 
1, 


T T 
I 
E L 
F 
L U 
T 
T Cc 
U 
U Cc 
2 ae § eee Eee ae 
U R 
R 
T G 
I 
Ww E 
E: 
I A 
N 
T T 
T 


Answer to Sweet Sixteen, or The New Magic Square. 

The sum of thirty-four can be produced ten times 
in rows—that is, in the four perpendicular, the four 
horizontal, and the two diagonal rows. Also in 
five other combinations: namely by each of the 
four corner groups of numbers, and by the central 
group of four figures—making in all fifteen repeti- 
tions as according to the question, The same num- 
ber is also produced as the sum of the four corner 


numbers, 
Buried Presidents, 





t. Lincoln, 4. Polk, 
2. Adams, 5. Hayes, 
3. Pierce, 6. Jefferson, 


7. Grant. 
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[:I¥ERARY NOVICES. 


From D. APPLETON & Co., New York :— 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF SCIEN- 

TIFIC AGRICULTURE, by N. T. Lupton, 

LL. D., Professor of Chemistry in Vanderbilt Un- 

iversity, Nashville, Tennessee. 

A small hand book containing much valuable in- 
formation for those who follow agricultural pursuits, 
and intended for the use of schools. It is written in 
answer to a demand for the introduction of‘ Elemen- 
tary Principles of Agriculture"’ into the regular 
course of study in public schools, and presents the 
subject in clear, easily comprehended language. The 
principles discussed are of universal application, and 
intended for guidance wherever agriculture is taught 
or practised as a science. Intelligent farmers will 
find it a useful guide book, full of information upon 
their work, and practically valuable for reference 
and study, 


From JOHN E. PoTTer & Co., Philadelphia :— 
REV. MR. DASHWELL, THE NEW MINIS- 

TER AT HAMPTON, by E. P. B. 

A cleverly written satirical little novel, showing 
up the vices of modern pulpit oratory, and the van- 
ities of young ministers who aspire to popularity 
and fortune much more than to following the foot- 
steps and preaching the gospel of the Master they 
profess to honor. 


From G,. P. PUTNAM's Sons, New York :— 
THE AMAZON, by Franz Dingelstedt ; translated 

from the German by J. M. Hart. 

A novel of German society, especially in the ar- 
tistic and dramatic circles, in which two heroines 
and two heroes alternately claim the interest of the 
reader. With some of the objectionable features 
of all foreign fictitious literature, it is a clever, well 
written work, the story and characters possessing 
much of originality and merit, 

From ADAMS & BISHOP, New York :— 
ARTISTIC EMBROIDERY: containing practi- 

cal instructions in the ornamental branches of 

needlework, with nearly two hundred illustrations 
and explanatory diagrams, by Ella Rodman 

Church, 

An exceedingly useful and attractive little volume, 
containing information upon all the branches of ar- 
tistic work, and showing an artist's eye and taste in 
the clear directions and valuable hints given, We 
commend the book heartily to all lovers of really 
artistic needlework. 


From T, B, PETERSON & Bros., Philadelphia :— 
THE ROMAN TRAITOR, or The Days of Cicero 
Cato and Catiline. A true tale of the Republic, 
by Henry William Herbert. 
MUSIC RECEIVED :— 
From F, W, HELMICK, Cincinnati, O :— 
UNITED WE STAND AND DIVIDED WE 
FALL; or, the Blue and the Gray. 


Patriotic song and chorus, Words by J. S. 


Winner ; Music by Charlie Stewart, 





From Geo, D. NEWHALL & Go., Cincinnati, O: 
REMEMBER, I'M YOUR FRIEND; Song and 
chorus, by Will S. Hays. 
LA VIVANDIERE, Marche Militaire; by H. J. 
Schomacker, 


From C. J. WHITNEY & Co., Detroit :— 

WHEN MEMORY BRINGS THE ABSENT 
NEAR;; Song and Chorus. Words by S. N, 
Mitchell. Music by Spencer Lane, 

THE SEA OF HUMAN LIFE; ora Hundred 
Years from Now, Song and Quartette. Melody 
by W. O. Adams. 

MERRY SLEIGH BELLS; Song and Chorus. 
Words by Harriet D. Hyde. Music by F. H. 
Pease. 

LITTLE JOHN BOTTLEJOHN ; ballad. Words 
by Laura E. Richards. Music by G. L, Elliott. 

THE MOCKING BIRD; Solo and Duet, by 
Frederick H. Pease. 

HE IS THERE; Sacred Song, by Frederick H. 
Pease 

FLOAT AWAY, FAIRY BOAT; Quartette Bar- 
carolle, by S, Mazurette. 
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MAY, 1880, 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We do not answer correspondents through the 
Book. All communications requiring an answer 
must give name and address, and have a return 
stamp enclosed. 








OUR FIFTY-FIRST YEAR. 

The present issue of the GoDEY’s LADY’s BOOK 
is the first to herald our entering upon, not only a 
new volume, but a new half century of publication ; 
and with pardonable pride, we ask the judgment of 
our readers, whether any of the preceding numbers 
of the Lapy's Book excelled it in artistic embel- 
lishment or literary contributions? It is impossi- 
ble to compute the amount of pleasure and profit 
the subscribers have received through its six hun- 
dred uninterrupted monthly visits; but the deter- 
mination of the present owners and editors of the 
GoDEY's LADY's BOOK is steadfast to strive to 
keep that pleasure and profit undiminished while 
they shall control its publication. 

To the thousands of warm friends who greet our 
monthly visits, we make our best acknowledgments 
for the support they have given us ; and trust as the 
years wind on we shall continue the happy ac- 
quaintanceship.. And to the hosts of new friends 
whose names are daily added to our lists, we hope 
to prove as welcome as to the old; and enjoy with 
each and all, pleasant relations through the coming 
years. 


“It is so delightful," one of our subscribers 
writes us, “‘to see the LADY'S BOOK coming from 
the post office while 1 am taking my summer va- 
cation, when I have full time to enjoy all its beauty, 
to study its fashions, to try all the fancy work, to 
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thoroughly enjoy the stories. All the rest of the 
year I have to scramble through the pages as I get 
a chance, but I can take my ease in the reading of 
the summer GODEY,” 

How many will echo this sentiment as they cut 
the pages of this number, swinging in hammocks 
on country-house porches, sniffing sea air by the 
grand ocean waves, listening to the murmur of 
trees amidst the mountains! To each and all, we 
offer our best wishes for happiness and health to 
follow the summer vacation, 

Darley's picture will suggest to them the contrast 
between summer pleasures and the miseries of that 
class we call “‘ tramps,"’ too often forgetting what 
might have sent the “ vagabonds” forth into the 
cold dreary world. The poem, one of Trowbridge’s 
best, is mos\ happily illustrated in the scene be- 
fore us, of the vagabond and his faithful companion, 
“ Roger.” 

For hints as to what the fashionable world are 
wearing, we refer our readers to the large colored 
plate, which gives the newest and most tasteful 
dresses now in vogue, while there are ample sug- 
gestions for the entire. summer wardrobe in the 
pages of fashion matter following this, 

The diagram pattern is for a blouse dress fora 
little girl, combining beauty with comfort. It can 
be made simply or elaborately trimmed, and any of 
the summer fabrics make suitable materials. It is 
loose and very cool, a most desirable pattern for the 
hot weather. 

In the Work Department are several entirely 
novel patterns, and the “ Novelty” is of unusual 
attraction. The fan is something entirely new, an 
after-dinner fan of straw, embroidered in silk, and 
of great beauty. With the present rage for belts, 
our readers will appreciate the beauty of the one of 
which we give the pattern, and which can be made 
to match any dress, or of colors that will make it 
suitable for more than one. Embroidered in high 
colors, these belts are very effective with black, 
white, or neutral-tinted dresses. 

Our literary department is varied and interesting. 
* Roslyn's Fortune’ increases in interest with 
every new chapter, Mrs. E. B, Benjamin's serial 
“‘Glenarchan,” is concluded in this number, and 
we part with regret from the charming heroine. 
Marian Garwood gives us a most valuable little 
story for those who love pretty things, and yet have 
slender purses. Her hints on making cool rooms 
must be appreciated when offered in July weather. 
Other authors of note add attractive stories to aid 
in making this midsummer number one of the best 
we have ever issued, 


One Dollar.—Send us the name of one of your 
friends, and one dollar, and we will send GODEY'Ss 
LapDyY's BooK for the six months, from July to 
December, of this year. This will put them in love 
with the magazine, and they will not de without it 
next year. The Steel Plates, the Fashion Pilates, 
the Novelties, the Stories, the Diagrams, the 
Pictures, the Puzzles, the Recipes, and the bright 
array of miscellaneous contents, will be the best 
dollar's worth of usefulness you ever gave a friend. 
Only a dollar for six numbers, 





Morsford’s Acid Phosphate for Dyspepsia, 
Mental Exhaustion, etc. I have used Horsford's 
Acid Phosphate in a number of cases in which it is 
recommended, with good effect. 

Noblesville, Ind, J. I. ROOKER, M. D. 





Back Numbers.—Many new subscribers are 
received during the summer months, and it will 
save annoyance and disappointment if they will 
state whether the subscription should begin at once 
or include back numbers. We can always supply 
all the numbers of the current year, but we start 
the subscription with the number current when the 
money is received, unless otherwise requested. 
When you make a remittance, always state when 
the subscription is to begin. 





HINTS ON HOME ADORNMENT, 


There is much poorly-made furniture now in the 
market, which is palmed off on purchasers as 
‘“‘ Eastlake "’ and the “ latest styles ;"’ but it is totally 
unlike what Sir Charles Eastlake advocated, and 
would cause him to shudder with aversion and 
raise his hands and eyes in horror if he could be- 
hold it. The true Eastlake furniture should more 
properly be called Modern Gothic ; as the writer of 
* Hints on Household Taste,"’ and the pioneer of 
the movement for cultivation of art in the house- 
hold, (in this country as well as England,) desired 
to see honest work and careful construction, rather 
than an absolute revival of old forms. In such fur- 
niture, the mouldings, carvings, etc., should form 
part of the frame itself, and not be glued or nailed 
on after the skeleton is built up. Sound, well- 
seasoned wood must be used, and it must be most 
carefully joined, as the workmen of a century ago 
used to do their work, Solidity and compactness 
characterize this style of furniture, which is ‘made 
in upright and downright fashion''—no pretence or 
sham being permitted—and if these rules are fol- 
lowed, it should last as many years as the quaint 
bureaus, etc., of our great-grandmothers, and be 
handed down from generation to generation. 
French polishing and varnish are not admissable in 
finishing such articles,—they must show the natural 
color of the wood with all its veins, shades and knots. 
Could anything be more absurd than the fashion— 
which has so long prevailed—of coating wooden 
articles with paint, which tries to imitate the veins 
and tints of maple, ash, oak, and mahogany, when 
the real wood—left without paint, and oiled or 
“ shellacked ''—is. infinitely more elegant, artistic, 
and less expensive? The Gothic style adapts itself 
to the cheapest wood; but Gothic furniture does 
not look well with other styles. Much of the effect 
in Gothic cabinet work is produced by chamfer- 
ing, and diagonal panelling. Fig. 1 shows this; 
the lines in the sketch indicating the direction in 
which the “ grain"’ of the wood should run. This 
style of double door is handsome, and suitable for 
the sideboard described in this article, Brass 
hinges and keyhole ornaments also are used; and 
much expense is often added by these little items, 
which are not essential (as Fig. 1 shows), though 
very effective, 
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When glass is used with Gothic furniture—as in 
doots of cabinets, sideboards, etc.—it should 


always be bevelled plate ; and in selecting mater- 
Fig. 1. 


















Sy 


ials for covering the chairs and sofas, it is impor- 
tant to remember that violet and blue stuffs contrast 
best with yellow woods ; and greens harmonize best 
with red woods, like mahogany and rose woods, 
Fig. 2 represents a sideboard in this peculiar style, 


Fig. 2. 











which can be easily constructed, and at moderate 
expense. The long central division is a cupboard 
with glass doors, while at each side of this are open 
shelves, It is intendéd that the most delicate china 
shall be kept in this central closet ; the ornamental 
pieces, and that for general use, in the side compart- 
ments; and in the lower part are drawers and 
shelves for cutlery and table linen. Of course the 
height, width, and depth of this piece of furniture, 
must be proportioned to the size of the dining-room 
in which it is to be used. The lower closet extends 
out beyond the upper portion of the sideboard 
(like the old ‘ dresser,’’) anc on this rests a shelf 
on which articles in constant use—such as water- 
pitcher and goblets—are placed. A long, narrow 
Russian towel is used to spread upon this shelf. 
It is made of crash with threads drawn at the ends 
to make “ open work" border, and above this a 
vine (in Finglish crewels) or an appropriate motto 
is embroidered. The material is also raveléd to 
make fringe for the finish of the edges. Tea cups 
look well when hung from hooks fastened in the 








under side of the shelves of the three upper com- 
partments of this sideboard. ‘The old style corner- 
cupboards have become popular within a few years, 
and in a small room are convenient and orna- 
mental ; and a corner beaufet can also be made in 
the style shown by Fig. 2, for a room where there 
is not much space to spare. E. B.C. 


Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria, be- 
cause it is sweet and stops their stomach-ache, 
Mothers like Castoria because it gives health 
to the Child and rest to themselves, and Phy- 
sicians use Castoria because it contains no mor- 
phine or other narcotic property. 





UsE OF FLOWERS.—Many persons fancy they 
love flowers; they certainly like their effective use. 
They like bouquets, and baskets of hot-house 
bloom ; they like flowers to adorn the person and 
the table, to decorate the altar and the tomb, 
but have no pleasure in their growth. Thestudent 
of nature, on the other hand, who loves flowers, 
not only delights in their decorative use, but also in 
his own achievements. He sees the beautiful 
blossom in the tiny seed when he commits it to the 
earth, exults in its germination, watches with tender 
interest the development of leaf and stem, bud and 
flower, is more than happy in fulfilling the condi- 
tions of growth, studies its habits and peculiarities, 
the delicate organization of all its tissues, the 
subtle web of leaf and petal, and at last when it 
stands before him with its crowning glory, he ean 
truly say it has been to him a joy at every stage of 
its advance. Such a person is privileged to sit at 
royal banquets of which the former class have 
scarcely heard. Nature is ever true to us, as well 
as to herself, and those who love her much cannot 
well be false. The story of Picciola is only a 
strongly-drawn picture of the pleasure experienced 
by those who have a genuine regard for her work. 
Fondness for flowers is not given to professional 
gardeners alone, nor yet to women, or poets, but 
cheers the heart regardless of condition, It often 
throws a bit of bright color into the poorest and 
narrowest life, and sometimes, like garlands wreath- 
ing a stately column, it adorns the highest ambi- 
tions and noblest purposes. 





ORGANS AND PIANOS.—The Hon. Daniel F. 
Beatty, of Washington New Jersey, comes to the 
front with what we consider the greatest offer ever 
made on first-class Pianos and Organs. The cele- 
brated instruments of his manufacture have attained 
a world-wide celebrity for purity of tone, excel- 
lency of workmanship, and every quality that can 
make instruments destrad/e and durable. A fairer 
or more liberal offer was never made, for, if in any 
particular the description of instrument differs from 
the advertisement, Mayor Beatty will take it back 
and pay all freight charges both ways, As an evi- 
dence of his immense popularity among those who 
know him best, we mention the fact of his re-elec- 
tion recently as Mayor of his city by an over- 
whelming majority. Any one contemplating the 
purchase of an Organ or Piano should send for his 
latest illustrated circular, which is complete i 
every detail. Read his advertisement, 
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GOTHIC COTTAGE, 


Drawn expressly for Gopry’s Lapy’s Book, by Isaac H, Hobbs & Son, Architects, 
§20 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


This design is intended for a cheap residence ; 
quaint and beautiful. It can be erected for 
$1200. Roof of slate, large kind. The lower 
part is weatherboarded to the 2d floor; above to 
be of ornamental slate. It contains a dining- 
room 12x13; living-room 12x13 feet. The two 
chambers above are 12x13, and the kitchen 12x10 





feet; It can be well built for price named, 
with Eastlake finish inside, in imitation of natural 
wood, A cellar is underneath main building, 
It is fully supplied with closets and porches, etc., 
all plain and simple in construction, We will 
send the unaltered plans and specifications for 
ten dollars, 
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FASHIONS. 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent application for the purchase of 
jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, the 
Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter exe- 
cute commissions for any who may desire it, with the 
charge of a small percentage for the time and research re- 
quired. Spring and autumn bonnets, materials for dresses, 
jewelry, envelopes, hair-work, worsteds, children’s ward- 
robes, mantillas, and mantelets will be chosen with a view 
to economy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

When goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail here 
zovern the purchase; therefore, no articles will be taken 
Back. When the goods are sent, the transaction must be 
considered final. 

Instructions to be as minute as possible, accompanied by 
a note of the height, complexion, ana general style of the 
person, on which much y arene in choice. 

The publishers of the Lapy’s Boox have no interest in 
this department, and know nothing of its transactions ; and, 
whether the person sending the order is or is not a subscri- 
—_ to the Lapy’s Boox, the Fashion Editress does not 
cnow,. 

Orders accompanied by checks for the proposed expend- 
iture, are to be addressed to the care of the Godey's 
Lady's Book Publishing Company (Limited). 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
recetved, Neither the Editors nor the Publishers will 
be accountable for losses that may occur in remitting. 


DESCRIPTION OF COLORED PLATE. 


Fig. 1.—Walking dress of two shades of gray, 
the underskirt is of silk, trimmed with two plaitings, 
of a darker shade around the edge, and a piece of 
silk, drawn into a fan, trimming the front breadth, 
The polonaise is of damasseé grenadine, cut sur- 
plice at the throat, and having a high ruff of plaited 
India mull inside, it is trimmed with silk of a darker 
shade and fringe, the silk being put on as a gathered 
scarf turned back as revers upon the polonaise; the 
same trims one side of the neck, fringe the other 
side. Bonnet of chip of the color of dress trimmed 
with feathers, satin ribbon, and Breton lace plaitings. 

Fig. 2.—Evening dress of pink and white silk 
gauze, it is made as a polonaise some distance 
below the waist, the skirt being then fastened upon 
it, the front is trimmed with six alternate plaitings 
of the two colors headed with an overskirt of pink 
trimmed with a band of white embroided with 
pearls; the train skirt in the back is trimmed with 
one plaiting of white and bows of white satin rib- 
bon, loops of white satin ribbon also trims the 
sides. The bodice is cut surplice, trimmed with 
embroidered band like that on overdress; there is 
also a band around each arm hole and lace sleeves. 
Hair arranged in puffs, with large bunch of small 
pink flowers at the back, 

Fig. 3.—Walking dress of Louisine silk in two 
shades of blue, and plain blue, The dress waist is 
made of the figured for some distance down upon 
the skirt, where the rest of the skirt joins it of 
plain blue, upon this plain blue are. two searfs of 
the figured cut in turrets, bound with satin, and 
edged with fringe, two plaitings trim the edge of 
the skirt; the back of skirt is entirely of blue. Cape 
of blue damasseé of the same shade as the under- 
skirt. Blue gauze bonnet trimmed with satin rib- 
bon and pink flowers. Blue parasol lined with 
white, and trimmed with fringe. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of brown satin, the un- 
derskirt is trimmed with plaitings. Over this isa 





redingote of India silk pongee of a deep écru shade, 
with collar, vest, cuffs, and bow of satin. Tuscan 
straw bonnet trimmed with the two shades of dress, 
feather and satin ribbon. Parasol of pongee lined 
with brown satin, 

Fig. 5.—Carriage dress of heliotrope silk, grena- 
dine, and silk of a darker shade. The skirt is made 
of the lightest shade of silk, with plaitings of the 
same, with band. gathered piece and bow head- 
ing them, The front drapery is of the grenadine, 
laid in plaits sideways, end edged with two plait- 
ings. Basque bodice of the grenadine, with sleeves 
of the darkest shade of the silk, also collar and piece 
edging sides of vest which is of the lighter shade. 
Bonnet of chip trimmed with satin ribbons and 
flowers of the two shades, 

Fig. 6.—Dress for child of five years made of 
cotton sateen. The underskirt is kilted, the over- 
dress is made as a polonaise with a long vest of 
plain material in it, White chip hat trimmed with 
ribbon and flowers. 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS, 


Fig. 1.—Fancy hair pin made of dead and pol- 
ished gold, in the form of a spray of flowers and 
leaves. 

Fig. 2.—Ecru leather belt, embroidered with silk 
in cashmere colors, with clasp and mountings upor 
end of silver, chain and hook also of silver to at- 
tach the fan to; these belts are also made of canvas. 

Fig. 3.—Dress for child of four years ; it is made of 
blue gingham, with full underskirt, and deep-gored 
jacket, with vest of a shirred piece of the goods; 
the jacket is bound all around with white braid. 

Fig. 4.—House dress of plain and figured foulard 
silk ; the underskirt is of the figured, plum and pale 
blue, trimmed around the edge with two narrow 
ruffles, of plain blue, The overdress is of the blue, 
open upon the right side, and drawn together at the 
bottom with a bow of blue ribbon. Basque bodice 
of the blue with collar and trimming in bands up 
the front of the figured. 

Fig. 5.—Morning dress of plain and striped per- 
cale ; the underskirt is of the striped. kilted in the 
front of the plain material, in the back trimmed with 
a narrow ruffle headed with a band of the striped. 
The front drapery is of the plain, fastened with a 
bow of ribbon in front, Jacket bodice with a kilt 
plaiting trimming the edge of it, also around the 
neck down the front and the sleeves. 

Fig. 6.—Sun hat of white embroidered muslin 
trimmed with lace, straw edge, and pearl pins. 

Fig. 7.—Riding habit of navy blue cloth, made 
with short jacket waist with rolling collar. Straw 
hat the same shape as the silk ones, with scarf of 
blue gauze trimming it. 

Fig. 8.— Walking dress of black silk, and grena- 
dine; the underskirt is of silk trimmed with narrow 
ruffles, the overdress of the damasseé grenadine 
trimmed with fringe, gathered up in front and fast- 
ened with satin bows. Coat bodice cut surplice in 
the neck trimmed with silk, the opening at the 
neck filled in with Duchess lace. Small mantle of 
lace and silk, trimmed with fringe. Bonnet of 
black chip, trimmed with old gold satin and feath- 
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ers. Parasol of black satin lined with old gold, and 
trimmed with fringe. 

Fig. 9.—-Gentleman’s scarf fastened with a gold 
ring, with a pair of scissors ornamenting it, 

Fig. 10.—Dress for little girl of five years, made 
of white pique; the dress is made gored with a box 
plaited ruffle edging the skirt with a piece of inser- 
tien, upon the front of each plait, the ruffle is trimmed 
with an embroidered band to match the insertion. 
Above this ruffle are three folds fastened with inser- 
tion bands; the collar is made of the same. 
White chip hat trimmed with white feathers and soft 
white silk. 

Fig. 11.—House dress for young lady, made of 
figured muslin; it is made with two skirts and a 
panier basque; the underskirt is trimmed with a 
plaiting edged with lace, the overskirt with the 
same. The panier basque, sleeves, and neck of 
dress, are trimmed to correspond, 

Fig. 12.—Dress for girl of thirteen, made of cot- 
ton goods, pearl color ground, with small bouquets 
of gay colored flowers over it. The skirt is of the 
figured trimmed with four plaited ruffles, The 
basque is of plain pearl color, with drapery at the 
back, and ribbon loops and ends; it is cut square 
neck, with the figured goods filling up the square, 
and double ruffles of white muslin, 

Fig. 13.—Fancy pin for the hair, a silver rose 
with gold leaves. 

Fig. 14.—Parasol of bleck striped satin with a 
border lined with cardinal, and trimmed with fringe, 

Fig. 15.—Parasol of black and chintz colors, 
lined with colored satin, and trimmed with two 
rows of fringe in gay colors, 

Figs. 16 and 17.—Front and back view of the 
Frederico mantelet ; it is made of black silk, and 
thé lining is old gold or cardinal satin. The form 
is that ofa pelerine; and the upper part describes 
a fichu ; the mantelet is trimmed with passementerie, 
a lace ruche, and a jet fringe. Two ends of gath- 
ered satin fall in front, terminating with a jetted 
passementerie tassel. 

Fig. 18.—Walking dress for lady, made of écru 
albatross ; the front part of skirt is kilted and fast- 
ened across with bands of silk and buckles; the 
back is draped over a kilting around the edge of the 
skirt. Short redingote with vest of gray silk, Gray 
chip hat trimmed with satin ribbon, 

Fig. 19.— Bonnet of Tuscan straw, trimmed with 
old gold satin ribbon, with old gold and cardinal 
feathers, 

Fig. 20.—Ladies’cap, made of Duchess lace and 
trimmed with loops, bows, and ends of violet satin 
ribbon. 

Fig. 21.—Bonnet of white chip, run with cash- 
mere colors, and trimmed with cashmere-colored 
ribbon, silk, and flowers. 

Fig. 22.—Bonnet of gray chip with crown em- 
broidered in cashmere colors, scarf wound around 
of the same colors, and bird at the back. 

Fig. 23.—-Bonnet of heliotrope colored straw, 
trimmed with satin ribbon, feather, and flowers. 

Fig. 24.—Three fashionable styles of ladies’ stock- 
ings; the first pair have open-work embroidery in 
different colors, Thesecond pair are of pearl color 
siik embroidered with pale pink silk, The third 





pair are of lisle thread open-work and embroidered 
between, 

Fig. 25.—-Lady's dressing sacque. made of white 
muslin, trimmed with ruffles of muslin, edged with 
lace, and rows of lace divided by a ruche of rib- 
bon; the same trims the sleeves, up the front and 
neck, 

Fig. 26.—Handkerchief embroidered in colors 
and edged with a scallop and Breton lace. 

Fig. 27.—Handkerchief, trimmed with Mechlin 
lace insertion and edging. 

Figs. 28 and 29.—Front and back view of dress 
for child of four years; made of wash goods; the 
skirt is kilted, with a deep jacket coming over 
it; this has a vest of striped cotton goods to contrast 
with the other. The cuffs, collar, and pockets are 
also trimmed with the same. 

Figs. 30 and 31.—Front and back view of bathing 
suit, made of gray flannel, trimmed with navy blue ; 
stockings of the same colors should be worn with it. 

Figs. 32 and 33.—Front and back view of bathing 
suit, made of white serge and trimmed with bands 
of striped blue and white flannel. Stockings of 
white, striped with blue; both these suits can be 
made with long sleeves. 

Fig. 34.—Parasol of écru and brown striped 
satin, lined with écru, and trimmed with écru lace. 

Fig. 35.— Parasol of lavender-colored silk, spotted 
with white, lined with white satin, and trimmed with 
a plaited ruffie of plain silk, edged with lace. 

Fig. 36.—House dress for lady, made of striped 
grenadine in cashmere colors, The edge of under- 
skirt is trimmed with a kilt plaiting, made of grena- 
dine in a solid color; the revers on sides, pieces 


across front below basque bodice, and collar, are 


all of the solid color. The front of overskirt is 
shirred, the back draped, with bows of ribbon 
fastening the drapery ; the sleeves are trimmed with 
bows also, and knife plaiting. 

Fig. 37.—Lady’'s cap, made of black Spanish lace, 
and trimmed with old gold and cardinal satin ribbon. 

Fig. 38.—Suit for boy of four years, made of 
white flannel, trimmed with silk braid. 

Fig. 39.—Suit for girl of seven years, made of 
blue albatross; it is made with an underskirt, 
trimmed with two plaited ruffles, and a polonaise, 
trimmed with a silk ruche; vest of white pique. 

Fig. 40.—Suit for girl of six years, made of 
Scotch gingham, blue and pink plaid, The under- 
skirt is trimmed with a plaited ruffle ; the polonaise 
with three folds, and a ruffle to match underskirt. 
White straw hat trimmed with pink and blue silk, 
and feathers. 

Fig, 41.—Suit for child of three years ; the dress 
is made gored, trimmed with two plaited ruffles, and 
a sash of plaid ribbon with bow in back, Hat of 
chip, trimmed with silk and wing. 

Fig. 42.—Suit for girl of eight years; the dress is 
made of summer camel's hair, trimmed with plaited 
ruffles; the redingote is of the same material, lined 
with silk, Chip hat, trimmed with silk and feathers. 

Fig. 43.—Suit for boy of four years, made of 
navy blue flannel, pants, vest, and jacket. 

The diagram pattern is for a blouse dress for 
child of five years. These dresses are extremely 
fashionable for children this summer, and are made 
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in wash goods ; the sleeves are cut in one piece, the 
lines showing where they are gathered. The 
pattern consists of five pieces—half of front, half of 
back, sleeve, half of yoke, and half of collar. 


CHITCHAT ' 
ON FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 


In bonnets, as the season advances, we are pleas- 
antly surprised to find that instead of having to 
wear the large shapes with which we have been so 
often threatened, and which were so popular at the 
spring openings, that the neat, charming, and pretty 
capotes are the most popular shapes now worn. 
Indeed simplicity seems to be really coming imto 
fashion again, wonder of wonders! as far at least 
as coiffures are considered. Frizzles and tangled 
fringes, the last remnant of folly in modern hair 
dressing, are, it is said, to be entirely done away 
with this summer, and we are to come back to the 
neatest, smoothest of bandeaux. The hair is to be 
parted quite simply down the middle, and only the 
lightest shreds of hair allowed to flutter over the 
brow, while the bandeaux are brushed quite plain. 
The back hair to be artanged rather low in the 
neck in drooping bows on plaits, and fastened with 
a comb, 

Very many things have to be taken into consid- 
eration before choosing the arrangement of the 
coiffure. A lady's figure, style of face, age, and 
position ; the occasion upon which the coiffure is to 
be worn; and many other detail of minor import- 
ance, should not be lost sightof. It isa mistake, in 
this matter more than any other to follow fashion 
blindly. Some ladies look best with smooth ban- 
deaux, others with frizzled curls; a plaited coronet 
suits one, and a loose chignon or braid another. 

The bonnet to suit this sweet simplicity in coif- 
fure is the Renaissance capote, with border just 
raised a little at the top, rounded off close above 
the ear, and with moderately high crown. Another 
model has a border which fits close to the head, 
like a cap, and then slopes up to the crown, which 
is oval shaped. In either case the trimming is put 
on very much at the top, and consists of bows and 
ruches of ribbon, and clusters of leaves and flowers, 
with occasionally a small bird or tuft of feathers. 
Strings are made of very wide ribbon, 

A pretty model is a Renaissance capote of gray 
fancy straw, with a thick wreath of red China astors 
on the top, and drooping loops of crimson satin 
ribbon at the back. The strings of similar ribbon 
commence on the outside from under the wreath. 
Hats are as eccertric, jaunty, and flaring, as bon- 
nets are neat and simple, But then, in contrast to 
them are the pretty and becoming Russian caps, 
and toquets of black or colored straw, trimmed 
around with a feather border, or pinked out silk 
ruche, 

The fancy for spotted dress goods has rapidly ir- 
creased as the season has advanced ; spots are the 
rage now, walking dresses are made of bright-col- 
ored foulard silk with white spots, and cream and 
other light colored ones, with spots of red and blue. 
Plain thin woolen materials form others, and have 
for their adornment scarfs and vests of gay-colored 
silks, 





A very pretty walking dress is made of very dark 
blue foulard with white dots, made simply with a 
deep kilting and a wide scarf lined with pale blue, 
draped so as to show the lining behind. The bod- 
ice was a deep jacket, with gold band trimming 
sleeves, and collar. The crown of the hat was of 
spotted foulard, and the brim straw, with an orna- 
ment on one side at the top of the crown, made of 
dark blue chenille fastened with a gold buckle. 

For evening wear, flowers are generally worn in 
the hair by young people; but for dinner toilets, 
caps and bows are usually adopted. The former 
we have seen entirely composed of marabout feath- 
ers, white or colored, fastened upon the head by 
pins of various kinds. Others are of silk, covered 
with pearls, gold beads, or sequins; and others 
again of lace with summer flowers for their adorn- 
ment. 

We give for example, one of pale lilac silk, made 
of a half handkerchief; the corners tied in front, 
embroidered in pearls, and the fullness of the crown 
drawn in with the same; while round the edge isa 
band composed of a treble row with a fringe below. 

Another, of a square piece of silk of a pale shade 
of old gold ; has two corners lined with pale blue, 
and ornamented with gold lace tied and turned; 
and is completed by gold lace at the edges. 

Foulard handkerchiefs of certain patterns, are 
chosen for breakfast caps. These have cream white 
centres with cashmere borders. They are so folded 
that the white part forms the crown, and the gay 
figures surround it, two of the ends being gath- 
ered in pointed leaf shape to make the loops of a 
bow in the back. Two narrow pleated frills of 
Breton lace then edge this border. The polka 
dotted handkerchiefs are also made up in such 
caps. 

Very pretty little morning aprons are made of the 
cloth usually employed for working in crewels for 
tidies ; in fact tidies themselves are frequently used 
for this purpose when they are worked with irregu- 
lar sprays of flowers, and trimmed with yellow 
antique lace. 

Crewel work and embroidery play an important 
part in the morning dresses ; and the now fashiona- 
ble tea gowns (so called as they are worn for after- 
noon teas,) which are made in the same style and 
shape as the morning dresses. 

Hand painting is also fashionable for buttons and 
lace; many ladies exercising their ingenuity and 
taste in making designs for the former; and skirts 
of white flannel, to be worn under lawn tennis 
costumes, are beautifully embroidered with very 
pretty flowers. 

Evening dresses are mostly made with square 
bodices and collars, high at the back, or pointed 
back and front, and high over the shoulders ; with 
some of these latter, under bodices of finely 
pleated Indian muslin areworn. Apropos of India 
muslin, many pretty dressesare made of it, trimmed 
with coffee or cream-colored lace, with gathered 
ruffles edged with lace, and scarfs crossing the front 
and looped behind with bows of ribbon or flowers 
to form a puffing over a plain train; a silk skirt and 
bodice being worn beneath. 

Bridal dresses are more trimmed than heretofore 
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with lace, and also with broche silk; and many of 
them are embroidered in silks and pearls, and have 
rich fringes to correspond, Orange flowers are no 
longer the essential flowers; lilies of the valley, 
white moss roses, and stephanotis taking their place. 

The fine gold lace with threads as fine as linen is 
combined with other laces in fichus, breakfast caps, 
etc. It is warranted not to tarnish, and is so light 
and delicate that it brightens up the white fabric, 
yet does not look like theatrical tinsel. Thus there 
are collarettes of Languedoc lace, made in full frills 
and with fichu fronts, on which a row of narrower 
gold lace is laid without gathers around the neck 
and down the front. The Languedoc and Raguse 
point laces come in such large figures that they do 
not pleat effectively ; hence, they are only slightly 
gathered when forming frills. 

Irish point lace in heavy rich designs is imported 
in Directorie coliars, and in straight, square, or long 
collar bands, with deep square cuffs to be attached 
like permanent trimming to the waist of dark 
dresses of handsome materials. There are also 
cuirasses of this lace, made without sleeves, 

Foulard handkerchiefs instead of cambric ones 
are made into cravat bows, The new fancy is to 
fold the kerchief through the middle each way 
making a square, and then turn over in a point the 
corner which is made for the middle of the handker- 
chief. A gay little brooch is stuck on this turned- 
over-revers, and the cravat is finished, This is very 
pretty with a heliotrope or a pale blue handkerchief 
with white embroidered border edged with lace. 

Another fancy is a silk strip trimmed on two 
opposite sides with lace, then laid in eight length- 
wise folds close upon each other ; the lace ends are 
at top and bottom. The top end of the lace, with 
some of the silk, is then turned over flatly toward 
the left side, and the longer silk and lace part below 
spreads open like a fan. This is beautiful in white 
Surah and fine Breton lace. White India muslin is 
used in the same way. 

The Marie Antoinette kerchief is a square, 
doubled three-cornered, and made of India muslin, 
either plain or with dots no larger than a pin head, 
and edged with a full wide frill of lace. Silk muslin 
is also used in this way. Plainer kerchiefs, like 
those of a Quakeress, are of mull muslin with a 
wide hem hemstitched, and a cluster of drawn work 
in each corner. Young ladies wear kerchiefs of 
muslin, trimmed with embroidery, or else of Breton 
net with a fine pattern through the centre, and a 
vine for a border, and a lace frill. 

One of the favorite caprices of French dresses is 
that of making the front and sides of the skirt repre- 
sent five great box pleats, and these have eyelets 
worked in the edges, and are laced down with silk 
cords, ending in tassels. A contrast of color is 
always seen in these; thus, an écru or drab wool 
dress has dark green cord and tassels, while one of 
navy. blue has red eyelets, cords, and tassels. 

Pleated skirts for walking dresses are more popu- 
lar than they have ever been, and are most variously 
made. Some are box pleated in single pleats, 
others are double kilts, while many have three 
kilted flounces covering them. Most of the skirts 
of one pleating fall at the top on a narrow pleated 





border, which is often of a dark orange or red, in 
contrast to the goods of the skirt. 

For simple street costumes, a favorite model, and 
one that can be easily made at home, is the full 
round skirt which varys in width from three to four 
yards. The present fancy is to tuck such skirts in 
the old-time way, having a cluster of four to six 
tucks, each two inches wide, and very close 
together, yet not lapping. This is around the foot 
of the dress, and may have a knife or box pleating 
below it, coming out from under the edge of the 
skirt. Of course it is impossible to slope or gore 
the breadths of skirts that are to be tucked, as they 
must be straight to tuck smoothly; hence, these 
skirts are only sloped slightly at the top of the front 
and side breadths, and are deeply shirred behind, 
or else laid in very full pleats. The round waist 
with a wide belt is liked with such skirts, and the 
only drapery is the short, wrinkled apron confined 
to the front, and sewed in with the side seams; or 
else there are pointed wing-like pieces on the sides, 
each finished with a tassel, or perhaps drapery 
somewhat in panier styles extends down the sides, 
or it may be there are two flat square ends down 
the front tucked to match the skirt, and edged with 
fringe or pleating. If a basque is preferred, it must 
be open below the waist to show the shirred skirt, 
and to do this, the entire back is sometimes divided 
into pieces that are caught together at the ends, and 
each finished with a tassel; or else the middle seam 
is opened below the waist and turned towards each 
side in revers, leaving the shirringin view. Sleeves 
of these simple dresses are made quite full at the 
top, and are gathered in at the armhole to make 
them stand up slightly like the leg-of-mutton sleeves. 
The wrist is finished in the simplest manner, with- 
out a cuff, and with stitched edges ; it is usually left 
open a short distance up the outside seam, that lace 
may be gathered there and carried up the open 
part. 

Never before has there been such a scope given to 
individual taste in the matter of bathing costumes 
as this season, some of them being really elegant, 
Of course the materials must be such as will stand 
the salt water, but the contrasts of color are very 
beautiful, and any all-wool goods are the most 
desirable to purchase, as they stand the wear better. 
Many of these suits are made with short sleeves, so 
as to facilitateswimming. We do not ourselves ad- 
mire them, but, asa faithful chronicler of the fashions, 
have giver. them, as our readers can see by reference 
to our fashion illustrations. 

All ladies now wear stockings while in bathing, 
the color to contrast with, if not match, the suit. 
Some also wear sandals, which they fasten on with 
braid in the same style as those worn for morning 
toilets. 

Hats are also very fancy; they are usually only 
trimmed with colored flannels, but with a slight 
amount of ingenuity and taste very much in the 
way of ruches, bows, rosettes, and even imitation 
feathers can be made, which make a common straw 
hat look really pretty; these hats cost so little, 
that there is really no reason why any person 
should wear them after they are defaced by salt 
water and sun. 
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Fancy jewelry was never so popular as at pres- 
ent; lace pins, the name given toall pins used for 
fastening lace or ribbon at the throat, are of all 
styles and shapes; (in this we are not entirely cor- 
rect, as they are all narrow and long, running 
across the lace; but they are in so many different 
styles, that they really appear to almost be of differ- 
ent shapes). Gold is used in a variety of shades, 
in fact ata first glance they appear as if enameled; 
they are set with diamonds and other precious 
stones. Flowers, at present, are the most popular ; 
daisies, pansies, forget-me-nots, wild roses, and 
buttercups, with grass or foliage, being the favor- 
ites. 


HINTS UPON THE DOINGS OF THE FASHION- 
ABLE WORLD. 

NeVer were afternoon dances more general than 
at present. The bad weather, which has spoilt so 
many archery meetings, lawn tennis parties, and 
fetes champétres, has been favorable to dancing ; 
and young people, done out of amusement in one 
way, have determined to enjoy themselves in 
another, Many a hostess, looking sadly on her 
wet lawns and spoilt preparations, has suddenly 
been inspired with a happy thought to turn her 
garden party into an afternoon dance; and having 
sent round to her friends and neighhors an invita- 
tion to that effect, has converted her drawing- 
room into a ball-room, and smiled on her guests in 
her house instead of in her garden. Some of these 
entertainments are very pretty. The rooms, espe- 
cially the dancing-room, is elaborately and taste- 
fully decorated; and the conservatory (if there is 
one) leading out of it is arranged for refreshments, 
with a buffet at one end, embowered in flowering 
shrubs, and small tables scattered about with plants 
arranged to form floral screens. If there isno con- 
servatory, the refreshments are usually served in 
the dining-room, which is arranged generally with 
one large table and several small ones. These 
small tables are fashionable, too, for garden parties 
(weather permitting), and are put in shady corneys, 
or under gay umbrella tents, ‘They have generally 
fancy tablecloths, either muslin or deep lace, or 
pale colored sateen, embroidered or braided in white 
or colors. Ata recent afternoon dance, given in a 
country house, the dancing-room was decorated 
entirely with wild briony, which was looped in 
large festoons, and wild tangled wreaths over the 
doors, windows, and up the sides and across the 
tops of the mirrors, The small piano had the back 
draped with white muslin and lace, with the wild 
briony arranged all over it. At another house the 
decorations were of common fern in long festoons, 
caught up with wild roses and trails of convolvuli, 
In the dining-room, where the refreshments were 
laid out, the tablecloth of the large table at the 
end of the room was of muslin, with deep lace, 
and was caught up at distances with clusters 
of ferns and roses. On the table, a design was 
laid out in roses of all colors, in and out of the 
dishes of cakes. All the fruit was in raised gilt 


wicker baskets on little stands, and in the centre of 
the table was an enormous bicck of ice, with ferns 
climbing up it, the base and top having wreaths of 





roses. Some of the toilettes at these afternoon 
dances are very simple, others very elaborate. A 
great many real flowers are worn on dresses and in 
hats, and some young ladies carry bouquets match- 
ing their costumes as far as possible. A costume in 
which a young hostess received her guests at a 
recent dance, was of Indian muslin over white silk ; 
down the bodice and front of the skirt was a cascade 
of Breton lace, and in this were arranged clusters 
of maidenhair with a yellow and red rosebud to- 
gether ; on the sleeves in the lace of the wrists were 
similar bouquets, and in the hair was the largest 
cluster of all. Another toilette of white and black 
striped foulard, much trimmed with lace, had small 
bouquets of dark red roses and fern at the top of 
clusters of black satin loops, which was very pretty. 
Indian muslins and flowered muslins are much 
worn at dances, and are made over silk, either 
white or colored. Little puffed caps of white lace 
and muslin, or of colored silk, generally accompany 
these materials. A dress arranged with small alter- 
nate flounces of white muslin and very full pink 
foulard, with a long bodice of pink, and broad 
scarf of muslin edged with lace, a hat of white chip, 
with lace and broad bow of foulard. A white cash- 
mere tunic was draped very long over white plaited 
silk on one side, and open on the other, showing 
small piaitings of silk; it was edged all round with 
gold braid of over an inch wide with two rows of 
narrow on each side; the vest was composed en- 
tirely of the broad and narrow gold braid in rows, 
the cuffs were ornamented to match, and the hat of 
white chip, was turned up, with two small white 
feathers powdered with gold, A flounced red silk 
skirt, had body and paniers of white foulard covered 
with a pattern of small red roses, and a large cape 
of muslin, with loops of red; a poke bonnet of 
drawn white muslin, with large roses and white lace 
strings. White lace mittens, and a fan of foulard, 
matching the dress completed the costume, the 
wearer of which looked as if she had stepped out of 
the last century. ‘These Pompadour fans are much 
in vogue now for the chintz costumes. They are 
either of a color, with a broad chintz border, or all 
of chintz. Parasols matching the dresses are also 
to be seen at garden parties. Some of the sateen 
dresses in pale colors, trimmed with coarse white 
and cream lace, are very pretty. Red, pale blue, 
and pale pink, are the most becoming colors. They 
are inexpensive and very dressy looking. A cos- 
tume of dark blue sateen with a gray flowered top, 
was made with a plaiting round the bottom of the 
dark blue, then a ruffle in front arranged in festoons 
with loops of satin ribbon at each point. Paniers 
and bodice of gray, with pink and blue flowers on 
it, looped with davk blue; small cape and poke 
bonnet of straw, with strings and bow of dark blue. 
For arriving at and departing from these gatherings 
very tasteful ulsters are to be seen of pale colored 
sheeting, cashmere, and Holland lined with a color. 
Some ladies embroider their ulsters with crewel 
work, and take with them small cases containing 
their shoes to match. Where there are two or 
three sisters a case with a handle, with two or three 
divisions for the shoes and a flap to fall over, the 
whole to be carried in the hand, is sometimes 
adopted. Occasionally large monograms are seen, 
and the variety and beauty of some of these shoe- 
cases is amusing, Satin sheeting is a favorite ma- 
terial. FASHION. 
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Fig. lv. 
Fig. 11. 
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TWICKENHAM FERRY. 
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Not too quick. THEO. MARZIALS. 












1. O - hoi - ye- ho, Ho - ye- bo, Who'for he Serkte - ars in bud, the 
2. O - hoi - ye- ho, Ho - ye- ho, Pm forthe ferry,"(The bri - ars imbud, the 
3. O - hoi - ye- ho, Ho, you’ re too late for the ferry (The bri - ars in bud, the 
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sun going down,) And 1’!] row ye so quick and Ill row ye so steady, And ’tis but a penny to 
sun going down ine it’s late as it is, andI haven't a penny, And how shall I get me to 


sun going down,) 


he'snot rowing weg and he’s not rowing steady, You’dthink’twas a journey to 
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Twick-en-ham Town. The fer - ry-man’sslim and the fer - ry-man’ syoung And he’s 
Twick -en-ham Town. She’da rose inher bon - net, and oh! she look’d sweet As the 
Twick-en-ham Town. “O hoi, andO ho,” youmaycall as youwill The 
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TWICKENHAM FERRY. 
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just a softtwang in the turn of his tongue, And he’s fresh as a pip - pin and 
lit - tle pink flow - er that grows inthe wheat, With hercheeks like a rose and her 
moon is a_ ris - ing,on Pe - tersham Hill, And withlove like a rose in the 
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brown as a ber-ry, And ’tis buta pen - ny to Twick -en-ham Town. 
lips like a cherry, ‘And sure and you’re welcome to Twick - en - ham Town.” 
stern of the wherry, There's dan ~ ger in cross - ing to Twick - en - ham Town. 
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hoi - ye-ho, Ho - ye-ho Ho - ye-ho, Ho. 
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